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MEAL BONDS 
Feed the Hungry 












5000 hungry, homeless men are fed and 
given shelter each year at St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to feed them! 

Time after time, he may return—“a hopeless 
failure.” But he is always sure of another 
welcome. The Friars do not look to see the 
failure in his face, but see another stranger 
who is hungry, homeless and weary—who 


Cut Out and Send to: 


FR. DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at 


St. Christopher's Inn. 
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needs shelter and the friendly atmosphere of 
the Inn. No one is ever turned away! 
You can help by your purchase of a $100 
Meal Bond. It will provide food and clothing 
for these thousands who each year seek the 
Franciscan Hospitality of the St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to clothe and shelter them! 


In keeping with the age-old custom of having 
special prayers for those who are generous 
to the poor, the Friars, in gratitude for you! 
generosity, will have a set of Gregorian 
Masses (a Mass each day for thirty days) said 
for the repose of your soul after you die—or 
for one of your loved ones, or immediately 
for someone who is already deceased. 





Send Bond subscriptions to: 


THE FATHER DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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This Month 


Views on Education. Not in agree- 

ment with those who see the 
public schools as the only place to 
educate American children is Russell 
Kirk, editor of The University Book- 
man. He points out the traditional 
American practice of free choice of 
private, parochial, as well as public school education. The question of the 
constitutionality of aid or loans to private and parochial schoois is discussed 
bv Leonard F. Manning of Fordham Law School. Page 4. 





Meditate As You Pray. In Make the Rosary Personal Florence Wedge 

recommends that we become more aware of the mysteries of the Rosary 
and that we meditate on the Annunciation, Visitation, and so on as we say 
the prayers. Page 8. 

Magazine oi Ecumenism. Since 1945 the publication called Unitas and 

the Association of the same name has been active both in explaining to 
non-Catholics the genuine nature of the Catholic Church and in striving to 
eliminate the barriers which have divided so many Christians from the 
center of unity. Fra. Flavian Haggerty, a theological student in Rome, sends 
us this article. Page 12. 

Where the Aged are Independent. Many of our older people fear the 

day when they must go to an “Old Age Home.” Alice Ogle, of San 
Francisco, writes in New Life for the Aging about a way in which older 
people can live happily and independently in their own neighborhood so 
long as they can care for themselves. Page 14. 
3 EAT MONTH “Today’s Youth and Their 

Problems.” Fr. Daniel Egan writes of what makes youth what they are 
and what they should be. 


® “Blackfriars—Off-Broadway’s Oldest Theater.” Joseph Clarke writes of 
this season’s successful shows culminating in Connolly vs. Connolly. 


IN THE LAMP 





Ordained At Russian College. Rome. The first member of the Graymoor 
Friars to be ordained in the Byzantine-Slavonic Rite was the Rev 


Casimir Gryckiewicz, S.A., center, of New Britain, Conn. He was ordained 
at the Pontifical Russian College on March 25 by Bishop Andrei aos 
Father Casimir celebrated Mass in St. Peter’s Basilica the following day i 
the presence of relatives and friends. 





“The sea obeys and fetters 
break 

And lifeless limbs Thou dost 
restore 

Whilst treasures lost are 
found again 

When young or old Thine 
aid implore: 

St. ANTHONY'S RESPONSORY 





INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“Many thanks to Our Blessed 
Mother and St. Anthony for 
obtaining employment. I plan 
to send an offering for St. 
Anthony’s Bread for the poor.” 

Miss A.T. 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





LETTERS 








Leased Building 

Dear Father: Enclosed here is an offering 
of $17.00 in honor of St. Anthony who 
interceded for me in leasing a building. 
I promised publication of this letter if 
my request was granted. Many thanks to 


St. Anthony. A.M.F. 


Enjoy Reading 

Dear Father: I am a subscriber to the 
wonderful magazine THe Lamp for about 
four years. My reading time is very 
limited but reading THe Lamp is a must 
with me. I enjoy it immensely. 

I especially enjoy the letters of 
thanksgiving to St. Anthony. I have great 
faith in St. Anthony’s intercession to the 
Lord for small and big things. I also 
instill this devotion in my son. In the 
past I have mostly prayed to St. An- 
thony for recovery of lost or misplaced 
arcticles, but recently I had occasion to 
pray for a big favor. My brother who 
had been employed with the same firm 
for twenty years lost his job as a result 
of the firm changing owners. I prayed to 
St. Anthony and promised a contribution 
to Graymoor if he (my brother) found a 
job. My prayers were answered in three 
days. The Lord answered my _ prayers 
through St. Anthony’s intercession. 

Enclosed is my contribution and you 
may publish this letter if you wish, so 
others may see that prayers are 
answered. Mrs. M.B. 


Deposit Box Missed 

Dear Father: The bank where we keep 
our funds and our deposit box was 
robbed in January. The thieves ran- 
sacked the deposit boxes and the officials 
said they thought ours was among the 
missing. We kept praying to St. Anthony 
that our deposit box would be found. 
The officials later notified us that the 
thieves missed four or five boxes and 
ours was one of them. We are ever so 
grateful to St. Anthony for his interces- 
sion. Enclosed is an offering to be used 
for whatever purpose you deem it most 
necessary. Mrs. W.L.E 


On Way to Recovery 

Dear Father: My nephew was in the 
hospital thirteen weeks and had to be 
operated on four times. The doctors did 
not give us any hope for his recovery. 
However, thanks to the Infant Jesus of 
Prague, Our Mother of Perpetual Help, 
Mother Cabrini and St. Jude our prayers 
and Masses have been heard and he is 
now at home and on the way to re- 





covery. I promised publication if o 
prayers were answered and am enclosit 
an offering for St. Christopher’s Inn i 
thanksgiving and will appreciate it 

you will publish this letter. R.! 


Three Favors 

Dear Father: I promised $5 for St. A 
thony’s bread in honor of the Bless: 
Mother and St. Anthony for recovery 
my great-grandson and my = gran 
daughter who were very ill. They 
both doing well now. My son-in-law h: 
been out of work and he is now workii 
again. Many thanks to St. Anthony and 
Our Blessed Mother. Mrs. N.A.T. 


Prayers for Return 
Dear Father: I promised publication 
Tue Lamp and an offering of five dol- 
lars to be used as you see fit in honor 
of Our Blessed Mother, Holy Ghost, St 
Anthony and St. Philomena for so man 
favors that I have received, and plea: 
pray for my family. I also ask prayers 
my brothers and sisters and their families 
return to the Holy Sacraments. Than! 
you and God bless you in your work. 
Mrs. J.N 


Three Favors 
Dear Father: Please publish this note o! 
thanks in THe Lamp.I promised St. Ani 

the Blessed Virgin, St. Jude and St 
Anthony and St. Christopher I wou 

publicly thank them for three great { 

vors I have received. The money I put in 
the letter, eleven dollars, please use { 
the poor at St. Christopher’s Inn. I ha 
taken THe Lamp for at least five yea 
I enjoy it very much. Mrs. P. Mc 


Lost Articles 

Dear Father: I wish to thank St. Anthory 
for finding two particular lost items. 
have enclosed $10 in thanksgiving. W 
you please publish my heartfelt than 
for recovery of these lost articles. 


Miss B. 


Successful Operation 

Dear Father: I am enclosing a donati: 
of $6 in thanksgiving to St. Jude ai 
St. Anthony for several favors alrea: 
granted. I also promised publication 
Tue Lamp. My husband and I both ha 
operations in 1959 and while I am ni 
completely well yet, I know these gre 
Saints will pull me through. Thank y« 
for publishing this. R.H. 








If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worriec 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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\ burse is the estimated sum of money 
equired for the education of a Graymoor 
rriar for the priesthood. 
our contribution towards a burse en- 
bles this Friar to reach his goal—the 
‘iesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
ie same time help a Graymoor Friar 
: ivance to the priesthood. 


[ onor your favorite Saint 


S- cred Heart $5747.38 
irs. JK, N.Y., $16; Mr. & Mrs. TF, N.J., $5; 
rs. IA, Mass., $2; Mr. & Mrs. TF, N.J., $5; 
& DG, N.H., $10; Mr. & Mrs. HU, Conn., 

; JS, N.Y., $2; GH, Conn., $1000. 

s Anthony ae 5104.58 
W, N.Y., $6; Mrs. JF, O., $5; Mrs. CS, La 
; Anon, $20; MP, Mass., $1; LM, N.Y., $6; 
H, Pa., $12; Miss FB, O., $3; Miss MM, Conn. x 
5; Mrs. VM, N.J., $3; Mrs. FT, N.Y., $2; 
ae eS 4 r. & rs. FH, Vt. $5; 

O., $1; 





-+_$1; M Mrs 

K, Me., $1; FR, $10.00; Mrs. AA, 1 
rs. WW, Mass., $1; Mrs. JW, N.J., $5; EC 
ich., $5; Mrs. JB, Mich., $1; Mrs. JS I 
Mrs. JD, Miss., $8; Mrs. SG, Conn 

VD, Wash., D.C., $5; FC, N.Y 
3, Mich., $1; Mrs. RP, Wis., $10; LK, N.Y 
Mrs. HG, N.Y., $1; Mrs. JM, Mich $2 
Mrs. ES, Fla., $3; M . MBS 2 60; Mrs 
$5; Miss RM, Mass., $10; Mrs. OH 
Mrs. VS, N $5; Mr. & Mrs. AL 


’ Dymphna & Peregrin’ 3444.47 
ii $10; Mrs. OZ, N.Y., $1; Mrs. RC, 
Mrs. MM, N.Y., $2; JS, N.Y., $2: 








WS, Wis. 

Our ‘Lady of the Miraculous Medal 3127.45 
VD, Wash., D.C., $5; Mrs. JH, N.Y., $1; CH, 

Mich.. $10; J & DG,'N.H., $10; Mrs. MH, L.I 

$4; ‘Mr. & Mrs. CL, N-Y., $5. 
Ble ssed Martin De Porres | 2628.82 
Mrs. JM, Mich., $2. 
DE: GN ct se) cs 2530.00 
Mrs. JM, N.J., $20 
Sacred Should a 2427.95 
AH, Ind., $3 
Ss GER Pees ea a 2352.02 
Mrs. MF, N.Y., $1; VD, Wash., ae $5; Mrs 
HR, N.J., $1; Mrs. JH, N. ‘Miss RH, 
Wash., D 1; Mrs. JB, L.I., x = $5; Mrs 
AA, Mich., $10; Mrs. HR, N.J Mrs. MA 
Mich., $1; J Y., $2: Miss RH, Wash. D.C 


$1; Mrs. RW, N.Y., $3; HR, NJ., $1: 
Mr. & Mrs. JF, Pa., $2; J DG, N.H.. $10; 
Mr. & Mrs. JD, Miss., $4; “ur rs. CF, Wash, 
D.C., $2.50; Mr. JK, N.J., $2; Mrs. SZ. Mass., 

$i: Mrs. AG, N.J.,'$5; Miss' MB, Cal., $5 

St. Rita — 2320.75 
VD, Wash., D.C., $5; LW, Ind., $90; Mr. & 


Our Lady’ of Lourdes" 2278.05 
WF, Pa., $4. 

St. Margaret of Scotland 2266.98 
Verdun Group, $700. 

St. Raphael 1749.66 
Mrs, MN, Mich., $10. 

Our Lady of Fatima 1426.00 
EA, Mass., $1; LK, N.Y., $10; Mrs. JM, 
Mich., 62. 

Father. Drumgoole ___. poctuhionntss 1230.22 
Mr. WN, N.J., 65. 

Immaculate Conception sidoeitcinigsite’ ai sitinadis: SE 
AW, N.Y., $19; Mr. AG, N.Y., $4; Mrs. IA, 
Mass., $2. 

Infant of Prague we 729.59 


Mrs. MT, Pa., $1; Miss FB, O., $2; Miss FF. 
DeJ., Seca, Ws ORE: ME. Ende, Bee; Op Cie 
2G, = $10; Mrs. MC, Pa., $5; Mrs. KB, 
j 

St Francis A ea 
M FT, N.Y., $2. 

Brother ‘Andre 

N.Y., 


$2; Lt., Col. ~JRN, ~Cal., i 
Venerabie Catherine Tekawitha 
Mo., $5. 





Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 
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ALL MEN, including the saints, are judged by their spirit and 
behavior. A man’s behavior is the outward sign of the spirit that 


is in him, which prompts his actions. 
One font of this Franciscan spirit is the prayer recited 
choir each day. This prayer—known as the “divine office”— 
includes the Psalms, Old and New Testament passages, and lives 
of the saints. For several hours each day priests and seminarians 
chant these passages which present to their mind’s eye the life 
of Christ and of the saints. ‘ 
Thus the friar gives his heart to God by prayer and devotion. 
By prayer is meant an awareness of Christ—an awareness that 
becomes so strong that it provides the only satisfying motive for 
all a friar’s actions. By devotion is meant an all-absorbing interest 
in Christ which expresses itself in exclusive dedication to Him. 
Many of the young Graymoor friars pictured above are 
candidates for the priesthood. Before they are ordained priests 
and are sent on the missions, they must first spend at least nine 
years of spiritual and intellectual training. Only those who show 
signs of positive character are permitted to advance to the 
priesthood. 
The prayers and the alms of the faithful enable the Church 
to devote this long training period to future priests. The work 
which a missionary priest, through God’s grace, accomplishes is 
also beneficial to the benefactor who has helped him to become 
a priest. Those who help a priest by contributing to a Burse are 
remembered in the prayers which this priest 
offers at the altar of God. t 

















By the end of 1961 one out of every six children 


in the U.S. will be attending a parochial school 


or a private school despite the double burden of 


supporting public schools by increased taxation 


THE GREAT 
EDUCATION DEBATE 





One reason for the growth of parochial schools has been 
discontent with the increased secularization which is manifested in 
many public school textbooks 


The “Divisive” Charge 
By Russevt Krirx* 


According to some eminent “professional educa- 
tors,” among them Dr. James Bryant Conant, 
parochial and private schools are opposed to the 
democratic American way of life; and so something 
unpleasant ought to be done about them. The hostile 
critics of private schools—that is, of all schools not 
supported by public school boards—are strong in the 
federal Office of Education, most state departments 
of public instruction, the big schools of education, 
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and many state teachers’ colleges. Private schoo's 
are divisive, these critics declare. They mean that 
parochial and private schools create division and 
discord in American society; that they prevent a 
national “togetherness.” These charges, I think, need 
a searching examination. 

By the end of 1961, about one child out of every 
six, in this country, will be attending a church- 
connected or private school. (If we were to include 
colleges and universities, the proportion of attend- 
ance at private establishments would be even 
higher.) There are some 36,000,000 pupils in public 
elementary and secondary schools; and there are 
nearly 5,500,000 in Catholic schools, about 
350,000 in Protestant schools, and perhaps 300,000 
in other private schools. (In the South, private 
schools spring up rapidly now, what with the 
looming integration of public institutions.) Of 
Protestant schools, the most numerous are Lutheran; 
after them follow the Christian and Dutch Reformed, 
who in some regions have an even higher percentage 
of their children in parochial schools than co 
Catholics. 

The proportion of young Americans in these 
“private” schools has been growing rapidly in recei't 
years, despite the increasing heavy burden of tax- 
ation to support public schools. (In colleges ani 
universities, however, the proportion has be n 
shifting the other way: until about six years ag 
half of the total number of American college stude1 
attended private institutions, but now at least 55 p 
cent go to state universities and colleges.) In 190. 
only 8 per cent of elementary and secondary pup 
attended parochial and private schools. By 194, 
about 9.4 per cent went to these private schooi.. 
In the past twenty years, non-public schools hay: 


* Russell Kirk is education editor of the National Review, aid 
edits The University Bookman. 
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grown more than four times as rapidly as have public 
schools! In certain communities, this change is par- 
ticularly striking. In and about Grand Rapids, for 
instance, at the beginning of this century, nearly all 
children attended public schools. But nowadays 
nearly half of them go to parochial schools—the 
majority of these to Protestant and Dutch Reformed 
institutions, and nearly all the rest to Catholic 
schools. 

This remarkable alteration is not caused primarily 
by the increase of Catholics in the American popu- 
lation: although the Catholics have been increasing 
slowly in relation to the number of Protestants, their 
total growth is tiny when compared with the swelling 
»9f parochial school enrollments these past two 
lecades. The causes deserve analysis. 

It is not that the people who send their children 
to parochial and private schools have money to burn. 


Dr. James B. Conant typifies many of the “professional educators” 
who are opposed to parochial and private schools on the basis 
that they are “divisive” in American life 


Although the increase of national income has helped 
to pay for these schools, this recent private pros- 
perity has been nearly cancelled by the mounting 
tax-load to support public schools. Even in price- 
adjusted dollars (that is, not allowing for inflation 
of the dollar), taxes to pay for public schooling in- 
creased 185 per cent between 1940 and 1960. And 
the people who send their children to private schools 
must help to pay these taxes, too: they labor under 
. double burden. 

The real causes of growth in private schools are 
‘wo: first, the increasing secularization of public 
instruction; second, the growing discontent with the 

uality of the public schools. 

In part because of recent Supreme Court decisions, 
ven the vestiges of religious understanding have 
een eliminated from nearly all public schools. One 
as only to examine public-school textbooks to find 
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how thoroughgoing this secularization has become; 
and sometimes this ignoring of religious teaching 
amounts to positive hostility. In the typical textbook 
in world history, for instance, the life of Christ is 
dismissed in two or three paragraphs, and sometimes 
the history of the Jews is given only one curt 
sentence. To ignore religious knowledge is to cut 
away the foundations of right reason and 
imagination. 

At the same time, under the influence of John 
Dewey’s disciple3 and what Professor Harold Clapp 
calls “the stranglehold on American education,” the 
leaders of the National Education Association 
(which claims to speak for public-school teachers ) 
and their allies have changed the nature of the public 
schools. Instead of teaching recognized intellectual 
disciplines, the typical public school nowadays em- 
phasizes “adjustment to society,’ “permissive” 
notions of educational method, and a woolly “to- 
getherness.” As Dr. Will Herberg of Drew University 
writes, “Actually, the most serious threat to the 
public school is not the private or parochial school, 
but its own double failure in education and religion. 
Parents are deeply disturbed about why Johnny 
cant read, or write, or do almost anything else that 
used to be regarded as schooling.” 

So, hoping to secure a Christian education and 
sound intellectual disciplines for his children, the 
more perceptive American parent turns, when he 
can, to parochial and private schools. Alarmed at 
this tendency, some leaders of what Mr. David 
Riseman calls “the patronage network of Teachers 
College, Columbia” are seeking to impede the 
growth of private institutions. 

About a year ago, for instance, a professor at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, sent to all 
public-school superintendents in the State of New 
York a questionnaire clearly intended to elicit com- 
plaints against the growth of parochial and private 
schools. Some questions implied that these institu- 
tions were “divisive;’ others, that parochial-school 
influence made it difficult to raise taxes for the 
support of public schools. 

This latter charge is baseless. Church members 
and others connected with private schools have been 
remarkably self-sacrificing in their general readiness 
to pay for the increased costs of pubic institutions, 
through taxation. And the elimination of private 
schools would not make the financial problems of 
public schools simpler: on the contrary, taxes would 
be higher than now, for all the children who at 
present attend private schools would thus crowd 
into the public institutions. And, from necessity, 
private schools generally are operated at lower cost 
than public. 

Similarly, much of the lobbying for federal sub- 
sidies for the public schools has behind it a hostility 
toward parochial and private foundations. President 
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Kennedy has refused to endorse federal aid for non- 
public schools; and even if a bill including aid for 
such schools could get through Congress—which it 
cannot-—still, almost certainly, the present Supreme 
Court would declare aid to parochial and _ private 
schools unconstitutional. Several years ago, when 
there was an excellent chance that a school-aid bill 
including help for parochial schools might pass both 
Senate and House, the National Education Associa- 
tion’s lobbyists failed to back the measure: the NEA 
preferred no federal aid at all to federal aid which 
included assistance to parochial schools. One reason 
why many leaders in NEA are enthusiastic at the 
possibility of passing a federal-aid bill in 1961 is this: 
since non-public schools would be excluded from 
such help, the federal income tax would be em- 
ployed to subsidize only public schools, and the in- 
creased tax-load (amounting, ultimately, to several 
billion dollars a year) might succeed in forcing 
private schools out of 
would come an end to 


church-connected and 
Thus there 
“divisiveness.” 

But is this alleged divisiveness in education 
really evil? Surely diversity, not uniformity, has been 
characteristic of American institutions since colonial 
times. We have prided ourselves on the great free- 
dom and variety, the proliferating diversity, in this 
republic. We Americans have believed in a healthy 
competition, under moral and statutory law. One of 
the principal objects of our federal and state con- 
stitutions is to guarantee variety and freedom of 


existence. 




























Rep. Cleveland M. Bailey, (right), Democrat from West Virginia, 
Chairman of the House Education subcommittee, discusses the 
controversial $2,300,000,000 school aid bill with Secretary Ribicoff 
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choice—actually to protect that “diversiveness” which 
the disciples of John Dewey denounce. A deadening 
uniformity, an enforced conformity to some secula: 
abstraction of “equality” and “socialization,” is not 
the mark of American politics or American thought. 
On the contrary, just this fanatic lust for compulsory 
unity in the state, this passion for monolithic educa- 
tion, is a conspicuous characteristic of the totalitarian 
state. 

Church-founded schools existed throughout the 
United States before the tax-supported schools be 
gan to appear in the 1830’s. Our church-connectec 
colleges nurtured the higher learning in America 
and still set the tone more than do the state institu 
tions. And the revived popularity of parochial an 
private schools, during these two past decades, dem 
onstrates that non-public schooling has not lost it 
purpose: it is more important than it has been sinc 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

To economic free enterprise this country stil 
gives a great deal of lip-service, at least. Educationa 
free enterprise is no less important. If our parochia 
and private schools are taxed or regulated out o! 
existence, we will have lost one of the chief bulwark 
of freedom and justice and order in America. 
hundred and thirty years ago, Alexis de Tocquevill: 
pointed out that American institutions are free on! 
because they are supported by widespread religious 
sanctions. If the Christian school is supplanted by 
the unitary secularized state school, the end o! 
American freedoms in general may not be lon; 
delayed. 

And along with that loss of constitutional free 
dom, we may expect a decay of intellectual attain 
ment. The competition which the non-public school: 
offer to tax-supported schools still provides a test 
of whether the public schools are doing their work 
Diversity, I suggest, is life-giving; uniformity in 
nation’s schooling brings boredom, slackness, and th: 
triumph of mediocrity. 





Is Aid Constitutional? 


By Leonarp F. Manninc* 


Homer had an easy way of turning an epithe 
For him the Achaians did not simply sail the se 
They sailed the “loud-resounding” sea. And it was 
the well-greaved Achaians who, while the lon¢- 
haired, fleet-footed Achilles sulked, went to resct 
the white-armed, long-robed Helen. Not even tl 
gods escaped his descriptive phrase—neither Apoll: 
the far-darter, nor Hera, the ox-eyed queen, nor tl 
far-seeing Zeus. 

Since ancient times man has used the epithet ‘ 
describe his fellow man. We too in our way have 
fetish for appellations. We use them not to descril 


*Professor Manning of the Fordham Law School has di 
cussed the education question on TV and in the Press. 
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but to characterize. We lack the great imagination 
of Homer. We talk the way we paint—in abstractions, 
and under the drumming influence of Madison 
Avenue, we think and talk in terms of catch-phrases 
ind slogans and put everyone and everything in 
little abstract categories. A man may be a radical, a 
liberal, too conservative, too orthodox but he is 
never an individual. Our epithets simply describe an 
ittitude, as it were, or a point of view. Years ago the 
iberal we knew, as we knew Achilles, by his 
railing locks. And nowadays, I suppose, we would 
ecognize him by the shape of his head, or his 
ntellectual brow or the ivy cut of his suit. But the 
onservative just about defies physical description 

»ecause he comes in various shapes and from various 
ections. We have the Southern conservative, the 
vestern conservative and the conservative of the 
iortheast regions of the United States. We have 
ome to know the northeast conservative, so 

seems, by his two inescapable characteristics, 

is orthodoxy and his rigid adherence to tradition. 

ind it is somewhat fashionable to damn them both. 

The conservative has other abhorrent habits. He 
abides too much by the letter of the law and lacks 
the imagination to appreciate any interpretations of 
law not dictated by his own rigid orthodoxy. He 
lows for no play at the joints of government 
because he has lingered too long with tradition. He 
is always among the last if not the very “last to lay 
the old aside.” So we have been told. 

The liberal, though, stands unfettered. He stands 
for grand and sweeping accomplishments in a grand 
and sweeping manner. He stands for the free and 
expedient construction of statutes and of law 
generally. He is for more play at the joints. His 
method is to determine first what must be done, to 
decide what is just and equitable and for the 
common good and then let the law find the ways to 
accomplish it. He stands for the escape from 
tradition and, above all, for freedom from a closed 
and narrow view of the law, freedom to reexamine 
every phase of every issue no matter how long the 
issue may have been considered closed. 

It was valid to assume that when Mr. Kennedy 
undertook to take us to the new frontiers we would 
move with liberal strides. It was valid to assume 
that, in the manner of Franklin Roosevelt, he would 
fix his social and economic goals and move full 
speed ahead, leaving it to the courts to construe the 
Constitution. And he was also the debater. It was 
also valid to assume that there would always be room 
for debate. 

It was somewhat of a paradox, then, when the 
resident announced quite categorically a few weeks 
ago that the Constitution “clearly” forbids federal 
ed for church-related schools and when he told us 
@ few days later that the Everson decision precludes 
eny debate on the subject. And it was a genuine 
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curiosity to find rallied ‘round the flag, in support 
of the President, influential groups whose only 
appeal was an appeal to tradition, an appeal to our 
“American tradition of separation of church and 
state.” Here was a quaint package of orthodoxy and 
tradition, so round and firm but loosely packed. 

What is there in Everson that requires this 
absolute declaration? What is there in our traditions 
which proscribes federal aid to church-related 
schools? What is there in our Constitution which 
clearly forbids such aid? 

The Constitution speaks neither of schools nor, 
for that matter, of any wall of separation between 
church and state. The First Amendment simply 
states that “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” It is a courageous thing, to be sure, 
but ill-advised for the President to cull the meaning 
of that rather unclear clause from the obiter dicta of 
one judge written in one case decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It is rather odd, 
too, because the case on which the President relied 
held that aid to parochial schools, in the form of 
free bus transportation for children attending those 
schools, did not violate the First Amendment. After 
so holding for the court, Mr. Justice Black, who 
wrote the majority opinion, went on to express his 
view that neither the states nor the Federal Govern- 
ment can, consistently with the first amendment, 


“pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, 
(Cont. on page 26) 


or prefer one religion over 





There is nothing in our traditions or in Supreme Court decisions 
which proscribes Federal aid to church-related schools 
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Bring new life to your rosary prayers 


by p 


are commemorated by 


acing yourself in the various 


ot Jesus and Mary which 


the mvsteries 


Make the 
Rosary Personal 


O you sometimes have a guilty feeling that 
you are not saying the Rosary properly? 
You say the words all right. You even bow 
your head at the Glory be. You can name 
the fifteen mysteries as effortlessly as the seven days 
of the week. At the end of each decade, you mention 
the next mystery. Ten Hail Marys later, you realize 
that you haven't given the mystery a second thought. 

And this is what disturbs you. That your mind 
should be trotting off in all directions while you 
should be reflecting on the mysteries of the Rosary. 
You are pretty well convinced by now that without 
meditation on the mysteries the Rosary prayers are 
like a body without a soul. So there you are, 
wondering if you must go on with the “bare bones” 
of the vocal prayers, bead after bead, day after day, 
until someone twines the Rosary around your 
fingers in death. 

What is the solution to your problem? 

Inject new life into your Rosary prayers by 
making them personal. Put yourself in the place of 
Jesus, Mary, or another main character in each 
mystery, and relive the event with them. Imagine 
you are there for each of these joyful, sorrowful, or 
glorious happenings. 


The Joyful Mysteries 


In the mystery of the Annunciation, you don’t 
have to peer from behind a curtain. Be Gabriel and 
make known to Mary the sublime plan of the Incar- 
nation. Observe her virtues to learn from them. She 
declares herself the handmaid of the Lord, eager to 
do His holy will. She cherishes her vow of virginity 
to the point that she would gladly forego the honors 
of the Divine Maternity if it should mean the loss of 
her virginal state. Be the first to congratulate her on 
the occasion of the Incarnation. Request through her 
intercession a greater esteem of the virtues so dear 
to her heart. 
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by FLORENCE WEDGE 


In the Visitation, you are the one going wit! 
haste into the hill country to visit our Lady 
kinsfolk. And you are carrying Christ with you. Yo 
are His living monstrance. When people see you 
they are reminded of Him. How well are you ful- 
filling your role as a bearer of Christ? One sure wa\ 
to keep Him is to share Him with others as far a 
one can reach. How far are you trying to reach? 

It’s Christmas all over again, and you tak 
Joseph’s place in the third joyful mystery. You open 
the door to let the shepherds in. You see the finge: 
of God in the ill-timed census, the packed inn, th: 
drafty stable. You see the little Son of God lying in 
a crude manger. What wouldn't you give to be abl: 
to make Him more comfortable? But isn’t ther 
someone else you could help in His name? He ha 
no hands but yours with which to do good to others 
And He says: “As long as you did it for one of thes« 
the least of My brethren, you did it for Me.” 

In the Presentation, you are Simeon, and the Hoi 
Spirit is practically pushing you toward the templ 
You hold the Savior in your arms. You lift the vei 
of the future so Mary can see what lies ahead, an: 
a sword begins to pierce her soul. Is there anythin: 
you want to say to Mary now to let her know yo 
understand her anguish and are resolved to lesse 
it by diminishing the number of your sins? 

In the Finding of the Child Jesus, you are Mai 
looking for the Son of God and not finding Him. Yo 
were so sure He must be in the caravan. It neve 
occurred to you that He might wish to remai) 
behind in Jerusalem to attend to His Father 
business. He tells you as much when, on the thir: 
day of your heartbreaking search, you find Him i: 
the temple discussing the Scriptures with the bes 
masters in Israel. You don’t understand at all. But 
you trust Him. Ask Mary to help you trust Him 
since she knows and you know that His wisdom 
and love are infinite. 
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The Sorrowful Mysteries 


It is the night of Holy Thursday, and the two 
sons of Zebedee are fast asleep. You are Peter, and 
you are awake. You look at your Master and see His 
sweat becoming as drops of blood. You hear His 
wrayer for the chalice to be removed, then His total 
eceptance of the torments of the Passion. He tells 
ou to watch and pray that you may not enter into 
emptation. An angel 
omes from heaven to 
omfort Him. You offer 
fim comfort, too, by 

romising to make vigi- 
ince and prayer your 
stant weapons in the 
yiritual combat. Then 
x you at least, His 
gony will not have 
een in vain. 

Take the Savior’s 
place for the scourging 
t the pillar. You are 
ripped of your gar- 
ments to endure the 
cruel pain and humilia- 
tion of a public whipping. 
Your whole body is torn 
y the lashes and the 
ood flows in streams. 
You writhe in agony 
under the brutal blows. 
Bits of flesh adhere to 
the blood-drenched 
whips. All this, and 
more, our Savior suffered 
for you. How much are 
you willing to bear 
without complaining? 

Again, in the third sorrowful mystery, you 

might imagine yourself in the place of the Divine 
Victim. The soldiers throw an old purple cloak 
about your trembling shoulders. They lead you to 
a throne, an old haunt they have kicked into place, 
and placing a scepter in your hand pay you mock 
honors. They twist long, spiky thorns into a crown 
and force it into your throbbing head with the flat 
o! their swords. Then you realize, as never before, 
how utterly insignificant are many little headaches 
and heartaches of almost daily occurrence. Yet, 
united with the sufferings of Jesus, they can become 
powerful means of salvation and sanctification. 

When Jesus staggers along to Calvary, you can 
be another Veroniéa or Simon of Cyrene to offer 
lim precious, if temporary, relief. Or you can be 
one of the many unnamed persons He has previously 
restored to spiritual or physical health. You are 
briefly in His Mother’s place, meeting Him on the 
Colorous journey, looking into His eyes and reading 
therein the immensity of His love for you. 


] 
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At the Crucifixion, you take the place of 
Magdalen, the woman He rescued from sin, 
crouching at the foot of the Cross. You hear the 
Savior pleading for the forgiveness of His execu- 
tioners; promising Paradise to the penitent thief; 
entrusting His Mother into the care of St. John; 
crying out that all is consummated, and bowing His 
thorn-crowned head in death. Then you remember 
that Jesus could have ac- 
complished the redemp- 
tion with a mere sigh, 
a prayer, or a gesture. 
In the excess of His 
love, He chose the most 
painful of deaths. 


The Glorious 
Mysteries 

You accompany the 
holy women to the tomb 
to ‘complete the burial 
ceremonies which have 
been interrupted by the 
Sabbath. You find to 
your amazement that 
the stone you were 
worrying about has been 
rolled back. The body 
of the Lord is gone. A 
white-robed angel tells 
you that He has risen as 
He said. You make haste 
to tell His disciples and 
contrite Peter. You are 
less afraid, now, to carry 
your cross daily because 
you know that there is 
an eternal Easter ahead. 

It is the fortieth day after Easter and Jesus 
appears to a great many disciples on Mount Olivet. 
You are there to receive His final instructions. With 
the men of Galilee, you stand looking up to heaven 
long after a cloud has taken Him out of your sight. 
Then you return to your Jerusalem, the holy city of 
your daily labors, and try to make the Ascension 
something daily, too, by continually detaching your- 
self from the trinkets and toys of earth to seek the 
things that are above, where Christ in glory is pre- 
paring a place for you. 

Together with Mary His Mother and His 
disciples and brethren, you await the promised Holy 
Spirit. Suddenly, as the days of Pentecost are ending, 
there is a sound like a mighty wind, and tongues of 
fire appear. The Holy Spirit has come. Burning with 
apostolic zeal, you go out to win the world for 
Christ, to tell all humanity about the mystery of 
God’s love for men. You are no longer afr aid, for the 
Holy Spirit is with you. He can make a saint out of 
you, if you are generous in (Cont. on page 31) 
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EDITORIALS 


Is Diplomacy Possible Today? 


»>Diplomacy is the art of negotiation. Yet it is precisely here that present-day 
diplomacy is burdened with difficulties unknown in previous centuries. The real 
crux of the present stalemate giving rise to the cold war is that unnegotiable 
questions are blocking effective diplomatic action. 

One thing people today know (or should know) is that war is no longer an 
alternative to diplomacy. Therefore, if there is one desire we share in common 
with the Communists it is the desire to avoid annihilation or even massive 
destruction by atomic warfare. 

In view of this destructive threat which hangs over the world, two extreme 
positions can be taken. First, the view that an accelerated arms race is the 
only course of action open to the free world. Second, the opposite view that our 
only hope is unilateral disarmament. 

The first position--namely, an accelerated arms race as the only course of 
action against Communism is a view that makes war the only and the inevitable 
outcome. And war makes things worse than before by sowing deeper seeds of new strife 

The second position--namely, unilateral disarmament, is based on the idea 
that the ultimate seizure of the world by the Communist bloc would be better than 
the threat of nuclear warfare. Advocates of this view would be willing to surrender 
the spiritual and cultural values of Christian civilization in return for 
survival. 

International diplomacy in the widest sense of the term, by availing itself 
of the machinery of international organization (the UN, NATO, etc.), offers the 
greatest hope for the future. But as Kurt Von Schuschnigg points out in an article 
on "Diplomacy Today" (Sucial Order), "this hope will be achieved not so much 
through negotiation as through education and by an instinctive competition for 
support from international public opinion.” 

At the same time prudent and energetic negotiations with all countries with 
whom we are concerned in the cold war must also be pursued. Where these negotiation 
are both ethically correct and politically successful, they heip to convince the 
uncommitted nations of our interest and our good will. And recent experience 
Shows that nothing influences the emerging nations like success. 


Take to the Woods 


>Trying to decide what kind of a vacation to take this year? 

Why not plan a camping trip? If you do, you'll join a growing clan of almost 
30 million Americans who are expected to take to the woods on some kind of 
camping trip in 196l. 

There are several reasons for the recent popularity boom of vacations in 
the open. 

1. Regardless of where you live, it is possible to find beautiful camping 
areas within easy driving distance. National or state parks and forests with 
camping facilities are located in every section of the country, and in many areas 
local and private campgrounds are becoming increasingly numerous. 

2. Camping is easy on the family pocketbook. An entire family can enjoy an 
inexpensive vacation and still range far afield, and at only a little more than 
it would cost to stay at home. 

5. With the many new comforts developed by camping equipment makers, campin 
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is no longer considered primarily a masculine activity. Almost as many women as 
men go camping. 
But probably one of the biggest bonuses of a camping vacation is that it 
seems to work a magic on family ties as they visit new places, share new experiences, 
id have fun together. A week or two in the healthful out-of-doors provides every- 
1¢, Mom and Dad included, with a full quota of relaxed living. 
——— a Once it's decided that you'll take a camping vacation, the next thing to 
>» is to find the spot. Your destination will determine largely what equipment and 
ipplies you will want to take. / 

Many road maps indicate where camping facilities are located, and full 
j .stings may be obtained by writing the department of parks, conservation, or 
forestry in the capitals of the states you plan to visit. For information on 
nitional camping areas, write to National Parks, Department of Interior, or 
Nitional Forests, Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, both in Washington, D.C. 
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Population and Ethics 


Propaganda favoring birth control by contraception (and even by abortion) is 

ficially advocated in a number of countries today. The advocates of these methods 
birth control present their case as a solution to the population increase 

ich they claim threatens to overcrowd the world. 

The reasons why the Catholic Church opposes birth control by contraception 
r by abortion) are based not only on the natural law but also on arguments from 
cred Scripture. 

Not so frequently are the dangers of what has been termed a "contraceptive 
vilization" pointed out. 

The first danger of preventing births by morally illicit means is the peril 

the survival of a nation or group of nations. As Clement Mertens of Louvain 
Iniversity points out, "the countries in which birth control is widely practiced 
re saved only by families which have resisted their propaganda or who have reacted 
aimst it.” 

A further danger is that while the aforesaid methods of birth control are 
resented under the appearance of kindness and gentleness they nevertheless lead 
0 brutal attack on life and on the source of life. An example would be Japan. Here 
nere waS a Sinister parallelism between the spread of birth control methods and 
1e@ increase in the number of abortions. In 1957 the number of legal abortions in 
apan passed the million mark and estimates placed the number of illegal abortions 
a similar figure. 

Moreover, no one can deny that the propaganda for contraception is often 
arried on in a climate of hedonism, or even thinly disguised eroticism which tends 
>) contaminate not only many adults but also a considerable number of the youth of 
many countries. 
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About Christian Unity 


In May 3-4 at Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. a number of distinguished priest- 
eologians will gather for a conference on questions relating to Christian unity. 
ch year the Graymoor Friars conduct such a conference, but this year the number 
d the eminence of the speakers and of those in attendance is much greater than 
er before. 
The theme of the conference will be "Approaches to Christian Unity." Among 

e speakers listed are Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. G. M. Willebrands, of Holland, Secretary, 
cretariat for Promoting Christian Unity; Rev. Charles Boyer, S.J., of Rome, 
esident of Unitas Association; Rev. Bernard Leeming, S.J., of England, Professor 

Heythrop College; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Lally of Boston, Editor of the 
lot; Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., of Woodstock College, Maryland; Very Rev. Msgr. 
arles J. McManus, Director of St. Patrick's Information Center, New York City. 
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An international association 





by FLAVIAN HAGGERTY, S.A. 


established in the center of Catholicity 2 


points out the blessings of unity 


to all who seek it 


UNITAS i. 


N the streets of Rome the light haze of the new 

day mingled with the last traces of the night 

mists. Across the Tiber, on the Janiculum Hill, 

the sun, waxing in strength as it climbed higher 
in the skies, burnished the last traces of dew from 
the brow of the hill. The chill air sat pensively on 
the city, reluctant to surrender to the weak advance 
guard of warming winds. 

The monastery of St. Onofrio, situated on top of 
the Janiculum, commanded a strategic observation 
post of the city below, and prepared itself to record 
another day’s battle between two of nature’s ill- 
tempered offspring, Cold and Heat. Inside the mon- 
astery a Graymoor Friar prepared himself for another 
type of battle, the workday battle of publishing a 
magazine. Gathering the papers and articles that he 
had been working on the night before, he placed 
them in his briefcase, then swung his cape over his 
shoulders as a precautionary measure against the 
chill morning air. As he descended the stairs and 
left through the monastery gate, perhaps the pressing 
thoughts and urgent demands of a coming deadline 
made him momentarily oblivious to the first sorties 
of nature’s battle for the supremacy of the day. 

Stronger warm winds, brought up to support the 
first feeble attacks on the entrenched cold air, darted 
down the Janiculum, and as they rushed by the Friar, 
they playfully pulled and tugged at his cape and 
forced it to dance in uncontrollable gyrations. The 
air in its passage ruffled his graying hairs and 
brought a new fresh supply of blood surging into his 
head. The change of blood, brought about by the 
fresh air, fed the old thoughts with new inspiration. 
For this reason the friar preferred to walk the short 
20-minute distance to his office in order to give his 
mind a chance to be stimulated by the changing air 
of each new day. 

As he descended the steep stairway leading to the 
base of the Janiculum, and then turned right to walk 
along the Tiber bank, his thought turned back to 
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President of the Unitas Association and Editor of the magazin« 
Unitas is Fr. Charles Boyer, S.J., Dean of the Theological Faculty 


of the Gregorian University in Rome 
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1952, when he, Fr. Germanus Tomaino, S.A., first 
assumed the obligations and responsibilities of pub- 
lishing the magazine. The magazine was called 
Unitas, a Latin word meaning unity, to signify its 
mission and purpose of heralding Christian Unity. 

The last well-turned phrases of an article he was 
mentally composing fell into place as he walked along 
the banks of the Tiber. And then the final copy 
presented itself in mente for a rigid scrutiny, for this 
aiticle, when finished, would occupy a permanent 
pace in the Unitas review as an explanation of 
Unitas and the Unitas Association. 


“The Unitas Association is an international organi- 
zation whose purpose it is to promote the spiritual 
union of men and especially of Christians. It was 
founded in Rome in 1945 by a group of professors 
and writers, priests and laymen; and in June of that 
year received the blessing of Pope Pius XII. Fr. 
Charles Boyer, S.J., Dean of the Theological Faculty 
of the Gregorian University in Rome, was elected 
president of the Association and now also serves as 
editor of its organ Unitas which appears in three 
editions: English, French, and Italian. 

“Established at the center of Catholicity, the 
Unitas Association in carrying on its activities 
endeavours to follow with studied perfection the 
guidance of the Holy See. In striving to fulfill its 
purpose, it attempts to regulate its mission in accord- 
ance with the following principles: 

“To Catholics it recalls the benefits of the unity 
which they enjoy and the duty which is incumbent 
upon them to pray for those who are deprived of it. 
The Association invites the active co-operation of 
non-Catholics and exhorts them to keep ever before 
them the advice of Pope Pius XI: ‘This unity ought 
to be promoted less by discussion or other means 
than by the example of a saintly life.’ 

“To its separated brethren of the Eastern 
Churches, it speaks of those long glorious centuries 
of union when the Doctors of the East illumined the 
universal Church and triumphed with their Latin 
brethren over the most subtle and distressing here- 
sies. Unitas lays stress upon all that the separated 
East has preserved in common with Catholics: the 
priesthood, the Sacraments, the cult of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. It makes clear the duty of union and 
strives to eliminate the barriers which prejudice and 
resentment have in the course of the centuries 
cted between Christians of the East and West. 
“To Anglicans and Protestants, Unitas reveals the 
genuine character of the Roman Catholic Church. 
ross the imperfections of men, it tries to make 
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evident that spirit of fraternal affection and faithful- 
ness to the teachings of Christ which is at the very 
heart of the Church’s life and the manifestation of 
the Holy Spirit at work in Her. Finally, Unitas keeps 
in close touch with the Ecumenical Movement, and 
endeavours to aid it in its quest for unity.” 

The necessity for brevity in the outline of the 
Unitas Association excluded the fact that in the Holy 
Year of 1950, Fr. Boyer, S.J., with the encourage- 
ment of Monsignor Montini (now Archbishop of 
Milan ), established the Foyer Unitas for the hospi- 
table reception and assistance (Cont. on page 28) 


QUEST FOR UNITY 





The Graymoor Friars as members of the Unitas Association have 
been responsible for publishing the English language edition of 
Unitas. Since 1952 Fr. Germanus Tomaino has performed this task 
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New Life for the jing 


by ALICE OGLE 


afford to help me financially. I was living in a chea; 
dark, dreary little room in a far-from-respectab!| 
neighborhood, where rents are lowest, and I could: 
really afford even that. | was about to give up an 


UNIQUE San Francisco hotel represents a new 
look in Catholic awareness of, and planning 
for, the rapid increase in older people. This 
increase adds an estimated 1,000 daily to the 

number of Americans who are 65 and older; seniors 
who now number more than 16 million. 

The Madonna Residence Hotel is a hotel for 
women only, and it belies the notion that low income 
in old age means loneliness, fear, and dependence. 

“Coming here to live was a dream come true for 
me,” said one elderly woman. 

“What do you mean?” 

We were sitting in the pleasant hotel lobby, and 
she leaned closer to me to say, confidentially, “All 
I have is a small pension. I have no one who can 
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move to a home for the aged.” 

“Is that so bad?” 

She nodded. “Lots of us feel that that kind | 
home is where you go to—to die.” Her face soften: 
“But that was before the Franciscan Fathers open 
this lovely place, before I moved here. This is t! 
kind of home where a body goes to live awh 
longer!” 


There are many others, among the 76 wome 
who live at the Madonna, who tell similar stori: 
Three fourths of our population live in cities an 














To be eligib!s at the Madonna Residence Hotel a woman must be at least sixty and with an income of $125 or less per month ar 
sufficiently active to take care of herself and live an independent life 
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suburbs now. For older people in cities, life is often 
a sad and frustrating thing because pension checks 
aie not tied to. cost-of-living, and because relatives 
aid friends have drifted away or died. 

A child’s smile, or tears, can open the public’s 
art. The same heart, apparently, has little room for 
tl e pensioner, sitting at the window of a cheap drab 
room, his life leaking away in bewilderment and 
lc neliness. 


_— 
— 


‘HE women at the Madonna all have memories of 
good homes, a good way of life that seemed secure. 
iny of them are widows who never took jobs, who 
ide careers of being wives and mothers. Some 
ver married. Most of these stayed home until they 
d no family left. They all agree that the hotel was 
a. answer to prayer, that Providence made the 


| 
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Madonna a reality—with the help of a dedicated 
Franciscan priest. 

To be eligible here, a woman must be at least 60. 
Hier income can be no more than $125 per month. She 


ust be sufficiently active to take care of herself. 

Located near downtown San Francisco, conven- 
iont to libraries, theatres, and shopping centers, it 
provides good housing for as many aging women, 
particularly Catholic women, as it can accommodate. 
Rent is approximately five dollars per week for a 
single room, a bit more for a room with private bath. 
This includes maid service and fresh linens once a 
week as well as use of an automatic washing machine 
and ironing boards in the laundry room for personal 


laundry. 


l\HERE is a low-rate cafeteria next door, and a com- 
| munity kitchen is being installed in the hotel- 
basement for the use of residents. 

“I think our primary emotion is gratitude,” said 
Mrs. Deborah Dorr, while showing me her attrac- 
tive bedroom. “I shudder to think how most of us 
would be existing if it were not for the Madonna.” 

“How do you spend your time?” 

Amusement in her voice, she said. “It would be 
pretty hard to get lonely here. And we have a library 
and reading room, a sewing room, television in the 
recreation room. Many of us go to Mass every morn- 
ing at St. Boniface, and once a week—on Saturday— 
Father Alfred comes from there to say Mass here in 
our little chapel, a Mass to Our Lady. 

“Twice a week, teachers come from the Depart- 
nent of Education to give lectures and show movies 


that are educational.” She was silent a moment and 
added, “You have to be one us to know how wonder- 
ful it is to have clean attractive quarters in which to 


\tertain relatives and friends who visit us.” 
“Do many of you have relatives in this area?” 


- 


“Some of us do,” she said, “but people are busy 
wadays, too much so to do much visiting. That is 
hy the companionship here is so important.” 

It soon became clear that the Madonna ladies 
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In the sewing room women repair their clothes and also do some 
work helping to keep the hotel linens mended 


cherish the combination of independence and com- 
munity life. They feel protected here too. The 
Blessed Mother herself watches over this hotel that 
was named for her. 

The Madonna Residence didn’t just happen. What 
preceded its creation is as important as it is. The 
hotel is a project in a whole string of projects that 
originated with Father Boeddeker, O.F.M., pastor of 
St. Boniface Church. This dynamic priest began a 
program in 1950, one year after he became pastor, 
that has impressed and even astonished a great many 
people here and elsewhere in the United States. The 
whole thing began because he felt that conditions 
required more than prayers; they needed practical 
concrete help. 

His is a downtown parish where he saw countless 
unfortunates, the unemployed, the alcoholic, the 
aging, and the homeless. In 1950, he established the 
St.Anthony Dining Room,a now-famous place where 
hungry men and women can eat a full warm meal 


once a day without charge. (Cont. on page 30) 





Mrs. Deborah Dorr writes a letter in her room. All rooms in the 
hotel are equally attractive 
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As the school year 
nears its end the Sisters 
tangle with their 


pupils in a ball game 


| NEXT AT 
BAT... 





1. It’s batter up as Sr. Margue 
takes her stance at the pk 
in the softball game betw 

the sisters and the sch 
children from St. Domini 

The game was high spot of 
annual outing at Pelham B 
Park, Bronx, N. 


2. Keeping her eyes on the ball, 

Sr. Marguerite starts her swing. 

Her veil and habit billow out 

from the force of her effort 

to connect for a hit, as her 

team mates urge her on from 

the sidelines to “get a hold of one.” 





3. With the kids at bat, 
sisters come up with so 

sharp fielding like this f 

play. The second baseman f| 
to first to retire the run: 

as the white-shirted ump 

moves over to flash the “out” si 








s 
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“Take me out to the ball game” might seem to be 
a strange refrain for a group of nuns. In the Bronx, 


all 


N. Y., however, a group of sisters dropped their 
customary calm and showed they could hold their 
own with bat, ball and glove on the diamond. 

The nuns, of the Order of St. John the Baptist, 
played a softball game with the pupils of St. 
Dominic's Parochial School during a field day 
outing. No major league affair, the game was, 
nevertheless, a spirited, nip-and-tuck battle. Garbed 
in their traditional habits, the sisters were an unusual 
sight as they batted, fielded, and ran the bases, to 
the delight of the kids. 

The nuns went down to defeat, by a score of 


14-12. t 





6. Wearing sunglasses, the sisters 
look glum as the game ends. 
The kids won the slugfest, 14- 
12. But there is always next 
year and the chance to even 
the series. 


fee gee 
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4. Holding down the “hot corner,” 
Sister Charles Angela starts 

to fire to first base. She 

scooped up a grounder and 

threw the runner out. Now 

it’s two outs but the game 

isn’t over yet. 





5. It’s bad news for the sisters, 
as one of the pupils races for 

home plate to score another 
She was driven in by an 
infield hit being fielded by 
the nun in the background. 


run. 
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Janice did not even tell her husband 


about her’ secret plan to help their slumping household 


but she found out that 


Sometimes 


God Says NO! 


ANICE stood thoughtfully in front of her re- 

frigerator. Half-filled bottles of mustard, 

catsup, chili-sauce and milk looked back at 

her mockingly. Aside from those few exciting 

objects, it was almost empty. “How very amus- 
ing,” she said aloud and slamming the door walked 
over to her cupboards, but the situation was just as 
dismal there. “Come on Girl, have a_ brainstorm,” 
she cheered herself. “Time is running out.” 

Two hours later her little family bowed heads 
to say grace over her brainstorm, which took the 
iorm of a thick, delicious homemade tomato soup 
ind a fragrant concoction, which was a happy 
medium between a plain dinner roll and a more 
elegant coffee-cake. Greg, her husband patted her 
hands, “You are marvelous, Janice, the way you 
teed us. I am reminded every day at supper time 
of the miracle of the Bread and the Fishes. Tomor- 
row is payday, can you last that long?” 

“Sure I can,” she answered cheerfully, but her 
heart felt heavy. There might as well be no payday 
at all, for every penny has been accounted for 
already and even so, there will be some bills which 
will have to be put aside for a later payday. She 
shuddered to think about the little slips that would 
come fluttering in by the end of next week, “This 
is a friendly reminder that your payment is now 
past due.” 


ryyuErR three daughters were chatting happily mean- 
[ ‘while, enjoying their simple evening meal, totally 
oblivious of their parents’ excruciating problems. 
\lonica, eating her Kuchen with an exulting smile 
announced, “Peggy’s mother never bakes. Never.” 

“See, Honey,” said Greg to his wife, “at least 
vou have a most grateful bunch on your hands to 
cope with, if nothing else.” 

But for some reason or another the smile on her 
lps began to feel like a grimace. 

Janice and Greg, besides their love for each 
cther and a faith that withstood many a violent 
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by KATALIN JUDITH EWENDT 


storm so far, also had three children and a fourth 
on its way, as well as a caricature of a small dog 
and chronic bad luck. When the big, nationwide 
lack of work swept through their city, Greg, being 
the youngest in the firm, was one of the first ones 
to lose his job. Burdened with grave financial re- 
sponsibilities, he grabbed the first job that was 
offered to him, even though his new salary was a 
lot less than what he earned before. A few months 
later, he lost even that, but this time all he could 
find were temporary employments. He was on a 
constant lookout for something better and perma- 
nent, but Chance evaded him in a most curious 
manner. Janice, because of her condition was un- 
able to help out and it seemed that’ worry would 
take up permanent lodgings in their home. They 
tried to make the best of it by hoping, praying and 
cheering each other, but life became harder and 
harder with each passing day. 


Ext day, while waiting in the obstetrician’s of- 

fice for her turn, she glanced through the read- 
ers letters in a woman’s magazine. Her eyes fell on 
a note, written by an author to the editors, thanking 
them for the publication of his story and the $1,000 
he received for it. Janice’s eyes widened in disbelief. 
“A thousand dollars!” she gasped. “There isn’t even 
that much money on this whole, big, wide world.” 

Looking through her doctor's magazine rack, she 
found the old issue and in it, the story. She read it 
carefully, then dropped it back into the rack with 
intense disappointment. 

“Mush,” she thought, “it is not worth anything, 
least of all one thousand beautiful dollars.” It was 
a much-used age-old plot, dealing with the familiar 
boy-meets-girl theme. After some not very original 
complications he wins her, they marry and live hap- 
pily ever after. Its content, its style, its emotional 
or intellectual value was, at the best insignificant. 
It did not even amuse her, it merely filled her time 
until the nurse called out (Cont. on page 20) 
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Sometimes God Says No 
Continued from page 19 

her name to step into the examining 
room. 

She all but forgot the incident— 
that is, until she again had to open 
the refrigerator door, to scout out 
something for supper. Then it all 
came back and it hit her like light- 
ning. 

“Of course, there is a way to make 
money, she thought. “I, too, could 
write a story and I am sure, I could 
do something better than that half- 
witted story I read today.” 

The sun was streaming in through 
her kitchen window and its rays 
glinted playfully on her copper-bot- 
tom pots and pans. Strange unknown 
excitement rose in her. New horizons 
opened up and the urge to create, to 
write vibrated through her entire 
body, making her feel lightheaded. 
Thoughts and plots started to evolve 
and take shape in her happy, dizzy 
head—and it took her almost twice 
as long to get an inspiration for their 
supper. 

Next day in the afternoon, while 
Monica, her oldest one was still in 
school, she put the two young ones 
down for their naps and carrying a 
cup of fresh, fragrant coffee, she sat 
in front of her husband’s typewriter. 
In the sweet, orderly silence, her 
thoughts came tumbling out, faster 
than she could put it on the paper, 
and she worked with furious con- 
centration. 

Her plot was quite good and she 
liked the story, once it was finished, 
yet after reading it a couple of times, 
she decided that it needed some pol- 
ish—and polish it she did. In fact, she 
rewrote it four times, until it sounded 
good and met her standard. When 


i 

finally she put the script into a big 
yellow envelope, she felt utter satis- 
faction. It contained the results of 
weeks of hard work—but she enjoyed 
doing it and felt that it was well 
done. Her biggest problem at this 
time was Greg—she wanted to sur- 
prise him, so she decided to keep her 
hopes, her story a secret and it was 
not easy. 

Leaving the children in Greg’s 
care, she walked to the post office to 
mail it. The weather was _ brilliant 
and the streets still had that early 
morning freshness and_ cleanliness 
about them. People were rushing in 
purposeful hurry and life seemed 
absolutely wonderful to her. She 
slowed her pace and tried to memo- 
rize the glory and freshness of it all. 
She strolled by a church and on a 
sudden impulse she stepped inside. 
It was a big, solid edifice and almost 
deserted at this hour, but she liked it 
that way. She could pray with so 
much more force, and she felt so 
much closer to the Creator if no one 
disturbed her. Kneeling there in God’s 
house, time, space and _ troubles 
slipped away and she felt like the 
child, who after much painful wan- 
dering, arrived home finally. 

Clasping her hands she prayed: 
“Father, please help us. I don’t want 
to appear ungrateful, for I know that 
without your help, we could not live 
another hour . . . But Father, we do 
need help very much right now. We 
need almost a miracle. Please, Father, 
let them accept my story, let there be 
some relief in our worries. Please 
help us. I feel so strange, asking for 
material assistance, Lord. You are so 
far above matter, You are so Infinite, 
that I am ashamed to cry for money 
in your Presence . . . but Father, the 











Visit Beautiful GRAYMOOR 


Sundays from June 4 through October 29 


DIALOGUE MASSES 11, 12, 12:45 
CONFESSIONS 11 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
Devotions to St. Anthony, Sermon, Benediction-3 p.m. 


Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament after 12:45 Mass till 6 p.m. 
GRAYMOOR is 5 miles north of Peekskill, N. Y. on Rt. 9. 
Cafeteria open Sundays only. Parking area on grounds. 

BUSES LEAVE 
Port Authority Bus Terminal 41st & 8th Avenue, N.Y.C. 9:15 a.m. 
TICKETS at WINDOW 17; Buses Leave Graymoor at 4:00 p.m. 
Tel. LOngacre 5-0375 or LOngacre 4-8484 
In New Jersey call MArket 2-7000 (Public Service) 
For further information write: 
Fr. Guardian, S.A., Graymoor Friars, Garrison 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GArrison 4-3671 








Write For Free Visitors' Directory 
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children do need food . . . and cloth- 
ing. Bills have to be paid and there 
is another child on the way . . . Soon, 
soon he will come and we do not 
have even a bed for him—or her. You 
gave us so much love, faith, under- 
standing—now, please, do us one more 
favor.” 

She knelt for a long time and peace 
filled her heart. She knew, she felt, 
that her prayer was heard and left 
with a light heart. 

Time passed slowly. They were in 
need of all kinds of things and it 
seemed, that everything turned 
against them, yet through all the 
hardships, Janice kept a smile on hex 
face. 

“Cheer up, Greg, this cannot last 
forever, not even for long. The wheel 
of fortune is once up, then it turns 
and we are down. By the law, the 
wheel has to turn again, and so we 
shall be at the top. We were down 
so long, it should turn any day now 
And I love you.” She added the con- 
stant refrain, which became a cure- 
all throughout the passing years. She 
was happy and an endless flow of 
energy and inventiveness streamed 
from her. She was able, even in her 
advanced condition to make a few 
extra dollars and to find new ways 
to make ends meet. 

She was filled with expectations to 
the brim. Running to the mailbox 
with a fast beating heart became a 
daily routine and it was the very 
thing that kept her afloat in those 
difficult days. At the end of the 
fourth week she found the much 
awaited envelope in her mailbox. It 
was resting between bills and spring 
catalogues. Her excitement was al- 
most intolerable and she tore it open 
with shaking fingers. 

A small, printed slip fell out: “The 
editors of this magazine regret that 
your story has to be rejected 
etc.” The letters became blurred i: 
front of her eyes. “Rejected.” Sh« 
went to her bedroom to lay on he 
bed. “Not even a letter to say so, jus 
this mean, old slip ‘rejected’.” 

She was an inexperienced write! 
and she needed that money desper 
ately. She did not know how commo 
those rejection slips were, nor did sh 
know how very much one had t 
learn, work and practice until one i: 
accepted. The blow was hard, for it 
took her by complete surprise. Sh« 
was a woman in desperate need anc 
all her hopes were shattered by that 
little slip of paper. She closed he: 
eyes and for the first time she let he: 
self-discipline fly out the windov 
into the blue yonder. 

After her tears were spent, afte: 

Continued on page 22 
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THE MAY PROCESSION 


On the trees the leaves were grow- 
ing larger day by day. April rains had 
viven greenness to the new grass. The 

irds were all here. It was the day 
for the annual May Procession at 
Christ the King Parish at High Point, 
orth Carolina. 

Both Father Robert and Brother 

(artin as well as the Sisters had been 

eparing the children of Christ the 
king School for the great day in honor 

the Blessed Virgin Mary. And 
tunately, this year, as in other 
ars, everything was favored with 
od weather. 

High Point, North Carolina, is 
situated in the northwest part of the 
ate, about 100 miles east of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains and Old Smoky. 
For the past six years Father Robert 
O'Farrell, S.A. has been pastor and 
| 


is been ably assisted by Brother 
lartin Carter, S.A. 

In the parochial school there are 
over a hundred children. Five sisters 
of the Franciscan Handmaids of 
Mary, whose Motherhouse is in New 
York City, teach here. 

Both the men and the women of 
the parish have clubs which meet 
regularly and receive Holy Commun- 
ion on certain Sundays. Another im- 
portant organization is the Parent- 
Teacher Association which aims tor 
the betterment of the school. 

The May Procession has become a 
well known local event. Every mem- 
ber of the parish plays some part 
either in the procession itself or in 
the preparation for it. 


The purpose of a May Procession is 


MISSIONS 


to do honor to the Mother of God by 
reciting prayers and hymns in her 
honor and by having one of the girls 
of the parish place a crown of May 
flowers on her head. 

The prayer most frequently said on 
this day is the Ave Maria or Hail 
Mary. The Hail Mary is a_ prayer 
which was not put together by a saint 
or prescribed by any book. It is a 
prayer which came down from heaven 
to earth. Through the voice of an 
angel and through the inspiration of 
Saint Elizabeth, the Almighty declares 
the holiness of Mary. 

This prayer was heard for the first 
time in Nazareth and in a little village 
of Judea. Now it is heard in every 
place, whether small or large, in the 
whole world. On this day of the May 
Procession it is heard in the streets 
surrounding the mission church of the 
Graymoor Friars at High Point, North 
Carolina. 

At the May Coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, a crown of 
flowers is placed on the head of the 
statue of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Thus the statue represents the Holy 
Virgin. But we know that no image or 
statue is capable of representing the 
true beauty of Mary. After Bernadette 
saw the “Lady,” she realized how 
weakly the brightness of the appari- 
tion was conveyed by a sculptured 
imitation. Likewise, we too know that 
Mary’s heavenly beauty cannot be 
described in human words or rep- 
resented in material art. 


MARY AND AMERICA 
America is, to a great extent. Our 
Lady’s country. It was founded by a 
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The May Procession at High Point, N.C. moves towards the Church 





It's a high honor to crown Our Lady 


ship bearing her name—namely, the 
Santa Maria of Christopher Columbus. 
It has been solemnly dedicated to 
her Immaculate Conception. More 
than 60 cities aand towns are named 
after her. Almost beyond number are 
the churches and chapels and shrines 
throughout America which are dedica- 
ted to her. 

It was in America that the great 
Rosary Crusade of Father Peyton had 
its beginning. Over radio stations in 
many parts of the U.S. the Rosary can 
be heard every evening. Many 
families make the practice of saying 
the Rosary in their homes. Travelers 
moving along our great highways 
often say the Rosary. 

Another custom which is becoming 
more common in our country is the 
building of Marian Shrines in the 
yards about our homes. Frequently 
families in the neighborhood will take 
turns meeting to recite the Rosary at 
a different person’s place each 
evening. 

And so the May procession at High 
Point encourages devotion to Mary 
among the people of this mission 
parish. Each year the May procession 
has been larger and has _ attracted 
larger crowds. Let us hope that Mary, 
who has protected America in the 
past, will continue to guide it in the 
future. t 
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Sometimes God Says No 
Continued from page 20 

her bitterness turned into apathy, 
she washed her face. For her hus- 
band’s sake, she must not collapse 
now. She was glad that she kept her 
plans secret. At least she saved him 
from this disappointment. Janice, 
whenever trouble visited her, took an 
overdose of work. She swept through 
her house like a maniac, cleaning, 
washing and ironing. Poor unsus- 
pecting germs and dust specks had a 
short nightmare, then disappeared in 
soap solutions and dustmops, dying a 
quick, painless death. By evening, 
she was so exhausted that there was 
no place in her soul for bitterness. 

“You are over-doing it, you look 
like one of your washrags,” Greg 
told her tenderly. He fussed over her 
and Janice was so grateful she almost 
started to cry all over again. 

Next day was Sunday and she pre- 
pared to go to church without any 
enthusiasm. She felt that God had 
neglected her, that He did not even 
listen to her prayers. “What is the 
sense of going, maybe He never even 
cares about us?” She put the thought 
quickly out of her mind, but she felt 
tired, spent and utterly disappointed. 
She hardly paid any attention to the 
sermon, until a sentence caught her 
wandering mind: “If people would 
only realize that they are mortals and 
would stop telling the Lord in what 
way He should help them,” said the 
young, serious-eyed priest, his voice 
ringing out loud, unafraid and with 
conviction. “Then they would have 
more time for prayer. True prayer. 
God takes care of any and all of us, 
in a way much superior than our lim- 
ited intelligence could conceive. Bow 
your heads and admire Him, thank 
Him and glorify Him—but stop telling 
Him how to run the world. He knows 
it well enough. And if He does not 
solve your problems your way, stop 
sulking, for have no fear, He has a 
better way. And learn to say with un- 
faltering love, with Christian dignity 
and obedience “Thy will be done.’ 
Amen.” 

“He must have written this sermon 
just for me,” thought Janice and 
bowed her head in silent shame. 

A few days later, Greg called her 
late in the afternoon, “Sweetheart, 
could you exist without me for a few 
more hours?” 

“Why, where are you? Is anything 
wrong, Greg?” 

“No, no, nothing is wrong, but this 
work has to be finished and I would 
like to stay for say another two hours.” 

“All right, I'll keep the supper for 
you, but please hurry home, darling.” 

She fed and bathed the children, 


In The Big Sky 


The stories that Antoine Saint 
Exupéry reported from his early 
days of flying planes for Air France 
once intrigued me. But I began to 
suspect that this pioneer French 
pilot was a better writer than he 
was a flier. Somehow his concern 
was with himself rather than with 
the plane. 

With Ernest K. Gann, whose 
Fate Is the Hunter (Simon and 
Schuster, Inc. $6) has just deprived 
me of three hours of needed sleep, 
I think of as a book about flying 
which is written by a man who is 
both a very competent pilot ‘as well 
as a very competent writer. 

Maybe you too have often won- 
dered what the pilots and steward- 
esses are thinking about on an 
exceptionally rough flight, or atter 
a near miss of another aircraft, or 
when a plane cannot land at an 
airport and has to start back for 
its place of origin. 

They are as scared as anyone 
else—but they have to keep think- 
ing straight. When they walk 
through the cabin in front of the 
passengers their faces have to 
radiate a glorious confidence. 

Anyone who travels much by air 
will find many incidents described 
by Mr. Gann which will strike a 
responsive chord in the nerves of 
his memory. For instance, have you 
ever flown on a bad day over the 
mountain territory of West Virginia 
or of Pennsylvania? Have you ever 
landed at Binghamton in a light- 
ning storm? Have you ever won- 
dered how a pilot in the great un- 
charted North of Canada can tell 
one lake from another? Or one 
fjord from another? Gann’s book 
either in the complete version or 
the Reader’s Digest or paperback 
editions will give some of the 
answers. 

The suspenseful adventure of 
flight in pre-World War II days, the 
trans-ocean supply flights of the 
war, and more modern flying con- 
ditions of the present day are de- 
scribed vividly. 

Maybe there are some things 
about air travel which gives one 
the mentality of a gambler. But 
actually competence, experience, 
and praver are some of the in- 
gredients that keep our winged 
vehicles in the air where they 
belong. Tt 

—TrmotHy Drav, S.A. 
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then put them to bed. She decided 
to take a bath herself, but after she 
emerged from the tub she felt tired 
and not very well, so she laid down 
and promptly fell asleep. 

Darkness was enveloping the house 
and it was utterly still, when a sharp 
pain awakened her. She sat up 
straight in bed, but by the time hei 
foggy brain had cleared, the pain wa: 
completely gone. She felt she must 
have imagined it and sank back on 
her pillows somewhat exhausted. 

The street lights and the trees i 
front of the house cast strange 
shaped shadows on her walls and shi 
watched in fascination their weir 
dances when her second pain con 
tracted her body. After the last wav 
of pain died into nothingness, he 
beautiful smile came. The smile, tha 
only mothers have and only the: 
when they are at the threshold of th 
most mysterious wonder of all: whe 
God lets them take part in creatio 
itself, with all its pain and glory. “Ol 
Greg, hurry, hurry home, our child i 
coming.” 

As if in answer to her call the fro 
door burst open and Greg swept in 
He had a new, exuberant air abou 
him. He ran and knelt down by tl 
bed, kissing her. 

“What is it Greg?” she asked i 
surprise. 

“Janice, Janice my darling, God i 
so good to us. Listen, listen, I got 
new, wonderful job.” His eyes wei 
alight, his body straight, his hand 
strong. She looked at him with lov 
and pride. “I can start Monday an 
Janice, i'll earn almost twice as muc 
to start with, as I am bringing hom 
now. You don’t know what this mean 
to me darling. I have been such 
bad provider, haven't I? It hurt n 
so much to see you work and suff 
while I, your husband, who is su; 
posed to cherish and to take care « 
you, couldn't even provide dece 
food, when you needed it the most 

Janice saw with horror, that tea 
were rolling down on her husband 
face. She was holding his hands, h 
strong, yet ever so gentle hands, th 
could change a baby’s diaper, han 
mer a nail, protect and comfort he 
She needed those hands, especial! 
now, when she felt the pain agai 
She smled and kept her agony 
secret. He was so happy, so exultai 
at being able to help her and ti 
children—she couldn't push that j 
into the background just yet by a 
nouncing something far more in 
portant. She would have to suff 
alone for a bit yet, until he tells h« 
about his triumph. 

“Janice, I'll make it good for you 
You were so wonderful, so patien 

Continued on page 26 
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OF THE MONTH 


TAKING GOD’S NAME IN VAIN 


©@UESTION: Is it a venial or mortal sin to take the name of God in vain? I am 
thinking about cases in particular where it has become a habit and a person 
ardly knows that he is using the name of the Almighty. Then there are cases 
here some people could hardly express themselves except by blasphemy. 

Ignatius Ryan, Washington, D. C. 


— 


- 


4 NSWER: According to the Second Commandment we are told by God: 
“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” (Exodus 20:7). 
These words are very clear. And they have been understood in the strict 
nse by the ancient Hebrews and by Christians. 


” 


What the Second Commandment Says 

The Second Commandment has both a negative and a positive meaning. 
Negatively, it prohibits all irreverence to the Holy Name. Such irreverence 
ould be (a) misuse of the Name (b) blasphemy (c) false oaths and (d) 
olated vows. Positively, it is a command ordering us to show honor and 
verence for the name of God. 

A name is a sign of the person it represents. Since the names of God are 
ons of the Godhead, lack of respect for these names will imply lack of respect 
r God. 

Your name may, of itself, be nothing more than a mere sound. But if it 
is used to represent you, it is important to you, for whatever is addressed to 
uur name, whether of praise or blame, is intended for yourself—either to your 
mor or your dishonor. You therefore demand of men as a right the same 
espect for your name as for your person. This is exactly what God does in 
ie Second Commandment. 

Sometimes it is difficult to determine what is meant by the words “in 
vain” in this command “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain.” Some examples of taking God’s name in vain would be when the name 
is used out of surprise, impatience, or anger. The most frequent example of 
this is the combination of the word God and damn. Sometimes in writing this 
is spelled out as the one word Goddamn. In any case there is lack of reverence 
towards God’s name. However, such words as Gosh, and Gee, which originally 
were connected with names of God, have lost their original meaning and so 
their use would not be sinful. 

The use of God’s name in vain is ordinarily a venial sin. Even to use the 
names of the Saints in an irreverent manner is also a venial sin in ordinary 
circumstances. Thus it differs from blasphemy which is ordinarily a grievous 
sin. 
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What about someone who is in a habit of using God’s name in vain? 
Often such a person hardly realizes what he is saying. First of all, such a 
nerson must take means to correct his habit. If he does not try to correct the 
habit he is guilty of sin insofar as he is aware of the habit and does not 
wish to do anything about correcting it. 

There are many times, of course, when the name of God may be taken 
in a legitimate manner. A mother may say for example, when her son who has 
been out late, returns, “thank God, he is home.” Such use would not be 
in vain. 

We have said that when the Holy Name is used as a mere expletive, 
that is, as a word used in surprise, impatience, or quick anger to express our 
feelings that it is ordinarily a venial sin. However, if it is consciously used 
with the sense of contempt towards God, it would be mortally sinful. 


Blasphemy A Serious Sin 


This is what would be properly known as blasphemy. Blasphemy in 
veech is the intentional expression of doing dishonor to God. 


s] 

All blasphemy against God is a very serious sin. If the blasphemy is 
against the saints or sacred things—insofar as they are connected with God— 
it is also a serious sin because God is also dishonored. 


Are there cases where a person might blaspheme from habit and not 
think of dishonoring God or giving scandal to anyone? Evidently it is possible 
that there are such. But he has a serious obligation of destroying the 
bit. Also such a person is responsible for having developed the habit. One 
y of eliminating this habit is by curbing impatience and anger. 

—FaTHER Rocer, S.A. 
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Send Used Clothing: 


1. Overcoats, topcoats 

2. Suits, shirts, hats 

3. Underwear, socks 

4. Shoes, rubbers, gloves 
5. Eyeglasses 


to: St. Christopher's Inn 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











Mistakes Can Happen 


Please let us know: 


1. Whenever you receive more 
than one copy of THE LAMP. 


2. Whenever you fail to receive 


your copy of THE LAMP. 


Address: 


THE LAMP 


Peekskill, N. Y. 

















CAREER WITH GOD 


Have you thought of 
being A RELIGIOUS BROTHER? 
Work 

At 
Various 
Trades 


At 


Foreign 


Missions 





For Further Information Write To: 
DIRECTOR OF BROTHERS’ VOCATIONS 
GRAYMOOR FRIARS 
Garrison 2, New York 
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WAYSIDE SHRINE 


NYONE who travels along Route 
9 north of Peekskill is ac- 
quainted with the Wayside 
Shrine consisting of the Crucifixion 
surrounded by angels. Set against 
a background of fir and spruce 
trees and illuminated at night, it is 
a landmark familiar to many 
people. Frequently motorists and 


truck drivers stop for a _ few 
moments, climb the steps, and 
recite a decade or two of the 


Rosary before proceeding on the 
remainder of their journey. 

This Wayside Shrine, located in 
front of the Motherhouse of the 
Graymoor Sisters, was designed 
and in great part executed by 
Father Francis Cosgrove of St. 
Mary's Parish, Williamstown, N.]. 
This priest did the work in return 
for a favor received. Behind the 
Shrine is a set of outdoor Stations 
of the Cross and further-back the 
tomb of Mother Lurana, Foundress 
of the Graymoor Sisters of the 
Atonement. 

“Carved on the risers of each 
step leading up to the Shrine are 
the Seven Last Words spoken by 
Christ from the Cross on Good 
Friday. Beginning with the bottom 
step, these words read as follows: 
“Father Forgive Them For They 
Know Not What They Do,” “This 
Day Thou Shalt Be With Me In 
Paradise,” “Woman Behold Thy 
Son, Son Behold Thy Mother,” 
“My God Why Hast Thou For- 
saken Me,” “If Thirst,” “It Is Con- 
summated,” and “Father Into Thy 
Hands I Commend My Spirit.” 

What is the significance of this 
Shrine situated at the bottom of 
Graymoor Mountain since 1945? 
An answer is found in the Con- 
stitutions of the Society of the 
Atonement. Here in chapter one, 
we find the special goals of the 
Society expressed as follows: a) 
Reconciling sinners to God through 
the merits of the Precious Blood of 
Jesus and His Holy Sacraments; 
b) Leading non-Catholic Christians 
tu the obedience of the Supreme 


Pontiff; ¢) Converting the infidel. _ 


These goals, as expressed by the 
Founders of Graymoor, state the 
penitential spirit in accordance 
vith which the Graymoor Com- 

unity carries on its work for the 
conversion of the world. An apos- 
tolic brief sent from the Holy See 








to the Society of the Atonement in 
the year 1956 explains this particu- 
lar vocation involved in the word 
“Atonement” as follows: “To atone 
for the sins of men and to bring 
them back into unity with God is 
the specific purpose of the Fran- 


ciscan Institute which for that 
reason is called in English ‘of the 
Atonement.” 

What is meant by “atoning for 
the sins of men?” It means to offer 
up our prayers, works and _suffer- 
ings for our own sins and the sins 
of others. Our own efforts, how- 
ever, must be offered up in union 
with Christ. Through the grace of 
Christ Who died on the Cross our 
good works have their efficacy. 

By His sufferings on the Cross 
our Divine Lord made atonement 
for all mankind. But this atonement 
of Christ is applied to individual 
souls through their cooperation and 
willingness. Thus it is that Christ 
has so arranged it in His Divine 
plan that graces come to the human 
soul which does not resist these 
graces. Furthermore, the just may 
be human instruments in bringing 
the fruits of the atonement to other 
people. 

Thus the meaning of the word 
atonement includes not only “ex- 
piation” for sin but it also includes 
the meaning of “reconciliation” in 
the sense of causing a person to be 
at one with God. 

This leads us to the purpose for 
which Father Paul of Graymoor, in 
accordance with God’s Will, called 
into being the Graymoor Commu- 
nity. Its aim is the great apostolate 
of Christian Unity. He desired that 
his Society work and sacrifice for 
this aim. He wished -that all his 
followers, both Friars and Sisters, 
bring about the return of all man- 
kind to God not only by their 
holiness of life but by their prayers 
and good works. 

—Ravpu Tuomas, S.A. 
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LETTERS to the Editor 


Convert Article to Kerala 
Dear Editor: My surprise was pleasant 


few days ago upon receiving in the mai 


forwarded to me from Catholic Unive 
sity in Washington, a large letter fro 
Kerala, India. The message was from 
Brother Aloysius, O.I.C. of Bethany Mo 
astery. He had translated into the nati 
language my article “Ministers Becon 
Converts” (THe Lamp of June 196 
and had it published in one of the pri 
cipal Catholic papers of India. He sent 
letter and a copy of the paper, which 
shall send to my daughter in the Conv: 
of Notre Dame, Cleveland, Ohio, wh« 
there are several young Sisters fr 
India. 

My message in that article and el: 
where is for true unity among all Chi 
tians and I wish to thank this go 
Brother Aloysius for helping to spré 
the message in far away India. 

John A. Lacy, Sr. 
St. Pius X Seminary 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. 


Informative 

Dear Editor: My husband and I enj 
reading your most interesting and e 
cational magazine, THE Lamp. With vi 
best wishes for its ever increasi 


popularity which may, please God, he!p 
many people to an understanding of Our 


Blessed Lord and the glorious faith. 
Alice McKier 
Bronx 58, N. } 


Convert Article 


Dear Editor: The short article call 


“Opinions of a Convert” in the February 


issue is very interesting. I suppose some 


articles could also be written abi 
Catholic reaction and attitudes when 
convert is eager to talk about his or | 
religion after conversion. 

I like Toe Lamp magazine because t 
articles are timely and are written s 
can understand them. 

Catherine Ri 
Chicago 43, 


Irish Journey 
Dear Editor: I was happy to see t 
article by my favorite author—Dapl 
D. C. Pochin-Mould in the March Lay 
Although “The Journey” was a spirit 
one in which the author traveled fr 
agnosticism to catholicism neverthel 
the part played by Irish history \ 
important. I was a little confused by 
adjoining pictures of Lough Derg 
Croagh Patrick. These latter two are mi 
apart in different sections of Irela 
Sincerely, Terence A. O’Bo 
Chicago, Il. 


Among the Spanish Speaking 
Dear Editor: I read the article in 
March Lamp on the Cursillos. I 
read the article in the Liguorian ma 
zine on the same topic. I was hay 
to learn that there is a lot of activ 
going on in the apostolate to the Spat 
speaking. Congratulations to you 
making this known. 
John Taylor 
Flushing, L. I., N. 
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TEEN TO PII 


Cc Ss 


THE VALUES OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

THE CHOICE “vegetable” of American 
teenagers, says the American Hobby 
sderation’s recently completed study, 
is potato chips! The favorite dessert of 
the more than 200,000 youngsters 
polled is pie. Their favorite hobby is 
»notography. 


= 
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Parents, who are accustomed to the 
nage concept of a balanced diet, 
iy be less than amazed by the sur- 
ys gastronomic conclusions. And, 
its also not surprising that teenagers 
h.ve chosen photography as an outlet 
for their creative energy. 

Students of painting and sculpture 
id to look down on the creative 
‘aims of photography. This is an old 
»ejudice and refers to the more inept 
sults of some photographers. 

Is photography an art in its own 
risht? An honest answer would be that 
it is not a fine art, but it is an art that 
has sprung from the modern age of 
technology. Since two out of every 
three families in the U.S. own more 
than one camera, we can almost say 
that photography is a folk art of our 
times. Few Americans try their hand 
at painting; almost all of them try to 
capture reality with a camera. 

It would be almost impossible to 
estimate the effects of photography on 
our culture. To the average person 
this impact comes through news- 
papers, magazines, and the like. More- 
over, contemporary artists and archi- 
tects make considerable use of photog- 
raphy. 

Have you ever noticed that when 
you begin to take pictures that you 
also begin to see things with a fresh 
vision? The picture you took almost 
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This photo called “Crack Shot” won third 
place award 
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seems like your new vision of the 
object. Photography can fill us with 
wonder and interest for the great 
world we live in and its people. 

At the annual photography show at 
the New York Coliseum the more 
serious type of photographer predom- 
inates. Exposure meters hang from 
their shoulders and lenses stick like 
periscopes from submarines. Some- 
where in their equipment will be 
filters, a tripod, and flash apparatus. 

One of the essentials of good 
photography is composition. It is diffi- 
cult to give hard and fast directions 
on how to compose a picture. How- 
ever, the basic rules which are given 
for composition would include the 
following. 

First of all comes contrast. An ex- 
ample of contrast would be setting a 
dark tone against a light tone and 
vice versa in various parts of the 
same picture. It is of particular im- 
portance when photographing a _per- 
son’s face to have parts of the face 
lighter than other parts. Or again, for 
example, if one is taking pictures of 
flowers, it might be well to picture 
the flowers against a geometrical 
background. 

A second means of obtaining good 
composition is through natural repeti- 
tion. A row of trees along the road, 
parallel ridges in a plowed field, or 
roofs of houses moving off in per- 
spective can give this effect. But it is 
worth noting that this repetition 
should never become artificial. Repeti- 
tion in nature is never repetition. 

Perhaps most important of all is 
the center of interest or climax of a 
photo. The focal point need not al- 
ways be in the center of the picture, 
yet all other things in the picture 
should point to and be subject to the 
climax. 

Closely associated with the center 
of interest is the baiance of the 
picture. Balance is a matter of tones 
and svmmetry of tones. 

Finally, like any work of art, a good 
vhotograph should have unity. That 
is, every part should be related to 
every other part. If the theme and the 
composition of the photo are united, 
the whole picture will have a single 
and simple effect. 

But for the average teenage photog- 
rapher, taking pictures is fun and 
what is surprising however is the re- 
sults these youthful picture-takers are 
producing! 

Judges of pictures entered in the 
High School Photo Awards were over- 





This photo won a top Kodak High School 
Award 


whelmed by the calibre of work sub- 
mitted. Besides indicating what can 
be done with limited equipment—in 
many cases the top shutter speed 
available was 1/50th second—the 
photographs showed an unexpected 
insight into what makes a_ good 
picture! 

Even the most skilled adult could 
hardly have produced a more art- 
fully composed camera study than 
one of Lincoln’s statue framed by the 
Memorial’s classic column in the fore- 
ground. Two small children standing 
motionless between them and gazing 
reverently at the seated figure, em- 
phasize its immensity while at the 
same time echoing its repose! More- 
over, low-key lighting dramatically 
underlines the symmetrical contrast of 
vertical and horizontal planes. 

This same attention to the composi- 
tional details which make a picture 
memorable are evident in an almost 
floor-level, angle shot of a marble 
player's face. His eyes are squinted, 
tongue caught between teeth as he 
pinpoints his aim on one of five 
marbles close to his  clenched- 
knuckled shooting hand. Because the 
close-up is so tight, these are the only 
elements in the photograph. But, if it 
had included any more or been taken 
from a less acute angle, the dramatic 
force of the boy’s concentration would 
have been drastically diminished! 

The quality of the teen-age pic- 
tures suggests that adults might well 
utilize the “young point of view” in 
their shutter-snapping. 7 
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Pope Pius XII has declared: 

“Whoever takes any part in 
kindling or reviving the light 
of Faith in even one home, can 
be certain that the impulse of 
Divine Power which springs 
from that home will go on in- 
creasing forever. 

“Whoever has helped to- 
ward the ordination of even 
one Missionary Priest will 
have an abundant share in all 
the Masses which that Priest 
offers and in the fruits which 
flow from his Apostolic labors 
and his holy life.” 


HESE THOUGHTS of the Holy 

Father are wonderfully con- 
soling for those who might be 
wondering how to arrange for 
prayers for their immortal 
souls after their death. This 
causes anxiety to many per- 
sons, particularly elderly per- 
sons. 

To leave a gift to Graymoor 
in your will for the education 
of worthy boys for the Priest- 
hood is a certain way to have, 
as the Holy Father says, 
“an abundant share in all the 
Masses” these future priests 
will offer. 


is a prudent thing to do. For 
as Our Blessed Lord said, 
“Watch, therefore, for you 
know neither the day nor the 
hour.” 

While we do not know the 
day nor the hour, we do know 
that even the most popular and 
friendliest persons are soon 
forgotten. A famous New York 
priest frequently said during 
his lifetime: “If you are in- 
clined to be proud of yourself, 
you should attend your 
month’s mind Mass to discover 
how quickly you are forgot- 
ten.” 

This good Priest had offered 
many a month’s mind Mass 
which contrasted most remark- 





The drawing up of a will. 





ably from the funeral Mass, as 
far as attendance was con- 
cerned. So be good to your- 
self and arrange to be remem- 
bered by those whom you will 
help to God’s Altar by your 
charity. Self-love as distin- 
guished from selfishness and 
inordinate self-love, is not only 
good but it is a matter of Di- 
vine Precept. 

Pope Pius XII has also said: 
“There exists in fact a defense, 
an esteem, a love and a serv- 
ice of one’s personal self 
which is not only justified but 
demanded by psychology and 
morality. Nature makes this 
plain, and it is also a lesson 
of the Christian Faith. Our 
Lord taught, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ Christ 
then, proposes as the rule of 
love of neighbor, charity to- 
wards oneself, not the con- 
trary.” 

All the above will be ful- 
filled if in arranging your will 
you insert: 

“I give, devise, and be- 
queath to the Friars of the 
Atonement, Inc., Graymoor, 
Garrison, N. Y., the sum of 
$______for the education 
of worthy young men for the 
Priesthood. 

If you desire further infor- 
mation, or if we can assist you 
in any way in making these ar- 
rangements, please write to us. 
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Sometimes God Says No 
Continued from page 22 

If it had not been for your faith ar 
trust in those past few weeks, I woul 
not even have this job today, for 
would never have the courage to a) 
ply for it. It was your hope that 
could not shatter. It was your fai 
in me that I could not let down. Y: 
know, this may sound childish, b 
I was mortally afraid that at the e1 
you would think of something th 
would get us out of this scrape. 
think it would have crushed me coi 
pletely, for it would have prov: 
that I was not fit to be the head 
the family, the man of the house. 
wanted to be the one who takes ca 
of you, not vice versa. I love you 
much and see—everything is turni) 
out for the best.” 

“Yes, darling, everything is for t 
best, if we only trust in God and «0 
our best,” she whispered happily, | 
fore the next pain engulfed h 
bringing them a step closer to the f 
fillment of their love and hopes. t 
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The Great Education Debate 
Continued from page 7 

another” and that “no tax in any 
amount, large or small, can be levied 
to support any religious activities or 
institutions.” 

It is rather rash, I should think, to 
rely on any one decision of any one 
court to establish a principle of c 
stitutional law. I do not mean to 
suggest that the meaning of the Con 
stitution varies with the variations in 
the membership of the court nor do | 
mean to imply that Chief Justice 
Hughes was quite correct when he 
said that “the Constitution is what 
the judges say it is.” There is too 
little of fact and too much of falla 
in the adage that the state of t 
law depends on the state of t 
justices’ indigestion. But, surely, it is 
not unsound to say that we can 
accept a single case, or the obi 
dicta of a single case, as though 
were the last result of human wv 
dom? It is, I should think, evidet 
that there is more wisdom in | 
method of those of the Preside: 
supporters who would turn to tra 
tion and to other cases to find t 
meaning of the First Amendment 

It has been said many, many tin 
before, I am sure, that ours is 
religious heritage. “We are a religio: s 
people,” Mr. Justice Douglas on 
noted, “whose institutions presupp: 

a Supreme Being.” The Northw: +t 
Ordinance of 1787 written by t 
men who wrote the Constitution « 
pressly stated that religion was ti 


Continued on page 28 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 
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HOW TO MEET FASCINATING PEOPLE 


SOMETHING POPPED the other night in 
our television set and smoke poured 
from its innards. But I’ve _procras- 
tinated about getting it fixed. I’m en- 
joving the blessed quiet, for one thing. 
Fut more important, we in the family 
a‘e discovering each other again. 

When the “pop” came, it was in the 
niddle of a particularly noisy western. 
‘}he screen went blank. My son Ted 
-oked stricken. 

“Tll never know if the sheriff got 
tle bandit,” he complained. 

“Take my word for it,” I told my 
son. “The sheriff caught him.” 

His look was disgust, coupled with 
beginning boredom at the prospect of 
facing an evening without his favorite 
programs. When I glanced at my 
husband Bob, he had the same ex- 
pression. 

“Td hoped to switch to the ball 
game, just to get the scores,” Bob 
said. 

“Try the radio, they give scores, 
too,” I told him. I left the downstairs 
recreation room and sat down in the 
living room with a_ book. 

About ten minutes later, they both 
walked forlornly from the silent rec- 
reation room to the living room. 

“It’s too quiet down there,” my 
son explained. Then, “What can I 
do?” 

“Checkers?” I asked. Bob grimaced. 
“Cards?” 

Ted ran down and came back with 
a deck of cards. But when he ap- 
proached his father, Bob suggested he 
play solitaire. 

“Talk?” I asked, hesitantly. 

“About what?” 

But that didn’t discourage me. I 
began to tell him about the story 
I was reading. Soon Ted was telling 
us about one they’d had in class that 
day. .When Ted progressed to an- 
other school activity, we were both 
surprised at his perception and wit. 

Bob then told us of a knotty prob- 
lem he’d faced that day. After that, 
I related a funny incident that con- 
cerned a neighbor. In between laugh- 
ter and talk, Bob went into the kitchen 
and came back with coffee, cookies, 
and milk for Ted. 

Soon we were speaking of com- 
munity activities, and later, some of 
our own most intimate hopes and 
dreams entered the conversation. We 
became so engrossed, we almost 
nissed Ted’s bedtime. 

After he was in bed in his room, 
Fob smiled at me. “We should do this 
more often. At first, the silence 
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seemed strange. Now it’s refreshing, 
isn’t it?” 


I nodded. “Yes. And do you know 


it’s like talking with strangers? I didn’t 
know Ted did so well in arithmetic, 
did you?” 

“No.” Bob grinned. “That office 
problem of mine seems small now. I 
know how to solve it.” 

“Because you talked it out?” 

“Because I clarified my own think- 
ing on it.” He riffled through the mag- 
azine rack. “Anything good in this?” 

“The one in your hand has an 
article you’d be interested in,” I told 
him. “I turned down the page.” 
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Renewal 

All styles of verse 

or for that matter of anything 

sooner or later 

become self-conscious 

wheels slowed by clichés 

sights no longer seeking 

ancient wonder and awe 

unless the viewer views 

with change of mind 

claps his hands before the dawn 

and tells the truth 

once more 

with depth and grandeur. 

—DESALES STANDERWICK, S.A. 
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He started to read. “This looks 
good.” Then he exclaimed, “This mag- 
azine is three months old.” 

“I know. Thought you’d never get 
around to it.” 

He grinned and went on reading. 

The next night, all three of us 
looked forward to our “talk” time, 
as Ted called it. When Ted’s bedtime 
approached, we had reached a big 
discussion on where to spend our next 
vacation. 





One night a week we turn off TV 





“Do I have to go up now?” Big blue 
eyes begged me. 

When he had gone up to bed, I 
told Bob, “Know why this is so much 
fun?” Before he could reply, I con- 
tinued, “We are participating. We 
aren't watching or listening to some- 
one else.” 

He nodded and then he laughed. 
“I think we’ve enjoyed it because 
we're such nice people.” He held up 
his hand. “And we're definitely in- 
terested in each other.” 

“But tomorrow I'll call the tele- 
vision repairman. I know you miss the 
games.” 

Silence met my words. “You do, 
don’t you?” I persisted. 

“In a way. But this was fun, too.” 

I put down my book. “That settles 
it, then. At least one night a week, 
well have a family ‘talk’ night. No 
television, no radio, no books. Just 
conversation.” 

From the bedroom, where in com- 
plete silence, Ted evidently had been 
listening, came a loud war whoop. 

“Yes,” he yelled down to us, “let’s.” 

The following day, I told a friend of 
our experience. “That happened to me 
once,” she said. “Only we had a power 
failure. We had to huddle in one 
room with candles. We couldn't read, 
it was too dark. So we talked. A month 
later I was surprised to hear my 
daughter refer to the episode as 
‘romantic, because of the candles and 
the soft talk,” she said. 

I mentioned the same experience to 
the husband of a neighbor, who is a 
social service worker. 

“In past generations, people had to 
inspire and amuse each other,” he 
said. “They were forced to rely on 
their families, so they talked together 
more. Maybe it made for stronger 
bonds.” 

Perhaps, I thought. Perhaps the 
pace we keep in daily living tends to 
break down family communication. 
We have meetings and community ac- 
tivities, projects and _ organizations; 
we have our individual comings and 
goings. We are busy. The temptation 
to relax in a semi-lighted room and 


watch someone perform is aly2ys with 


us. Those we watch are exce!'ent en- 
tertainers, and strive to make us 
happy. 

But we have nice people in our 
families, too. I don’t suggest you re- 
move all the tubes from your tele- 
vision set, burn all the reading matter 
in your home, or go into seclusion. 
The outside world is too fascinating 
a place to shut out. 

But the people inside your home 


are fascinating, too. I know. I’ve dis- 
covered mine. tT 


—LuciLLe S. HARPER 
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Unitas: A Quest For Unity 


Continued from page 28 


Boyer, while the work of publication 
falls to the Secretaries of the respec- 
tive language editions. The Francis- 
can Friars of the Atonement, also 
known as the Graymoor Friars, as 
members of the Unitas Association, 
were offered the responsibilities of 
publishing the English edition of 
Unitas in 1949. They accepted and 
have published Unitas since that time, 
first under the direction of Fr. Salva- 
tor Butler, S.A., and now under Fr. 
Germanus Tomaino, S.A. 

Fr. Germanus crossed the Ponte 
Mazzini, one of a series of bridges 
spanning the serpentine Tiber flowing 
muddy and sluggish under his feet, 
reminding him of the passage of time 
since 1952 when he first grasped the 
reins of the English edition of Unitas. 
Besides seeing to the final printing 
and mailing of each issue of Unitas, 
Fr. Germanus’ job includes collecting 
the articles for publication, making the 
necessary translations from French, 
Italian, and German contributing au- 
thors, writing book reviews, and organ- 
izing and attending meetings to keep 
abreast of the developments in the 
unity field. In this work he is assisted 
by his Italian secretary, Dominic 
Catarinella. 

Although the circulation of Unitas 
is small, it is sent to key libraries 
throughout the world, as well as to 
the leading men, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic, in the unity field. Car- 
dinals Bea, Agagianian, Montini, and 
Cushing, and Archbishop Heenan of 
Liverpool are among the noted recipi- 
ents of Unitas. Moreover there is still 
the fact that Unitas, as the only 
English edition of its kind dealing 
with unity, also reaches important 
leaders in the non-Catholic world, es- 
pecially the members of the World 
Council of Churches. 

The Unitas office is located at 


Piazza Farnese in a convent run by 
the Brigittine Sisters. These Sisters, 
who are dedicated to the work of 
unity, and especially among the Scan- 
dinavian countries, offered the Uni- 
tas publication ‘a large room on the 
ground floor of their convent. The 
room at one time served as a chapel 
and in fact still retains the altar, stain 
glass window, and highly ornate 
marble walls. 

When Fr. Germanus finally reached 
Piazza Farnese, rang the doorbell to 
his office, and waited for the door to 
open upon a new workday, the words 
of Pius XI again came to mind “... 
unity ought to be promoted less by 
discussion or other means than by the 
example of a saintly life.” With the 
growing emphasis that the present 
pontiff, His Holiness John XXIII, is 
putting on unity, these words should 
be an impetus to those people who, 
although perhaps not versed in dogma 
and argumentation, still want to and 
will do something personal for the 
cause of unity. T 





New Life For the Aging 
Continued from page 15 
It recently served its 5 millionth meal. 

Strangers to San Francisco came to 
the Dining Room who were obviously 
in need of medical attention, poor 
people with no residential qualifica- 
tions for public assistance. The St. 
Anthony Clinic was opened. It has 
the benefit of free attendance by doc- 
tors and registered nurses, it is open 
twice a week, and it cares for about 
70 needy men and women each week. 
Lives have been saved here. The seri- 
ously ill are sent to St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital for further attention. 

Father Alfred saw men without jobs 
or shelter, probably 25 percent of 
them alcoholic, and he established the 
Steiner Street Residence for them. 
There they can rehabilitate them- 
selves. They are fed and clothed and 
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given tasks to do helping the Fran 
ciscans in some fashion for the dura 
tion of their stay. 

He found that employment agen 
cies can be costly so he opened the Si 
Anthony Free Employment Agency 
It finds jobs for more than 2,000 w 
employed men annually, most of the: 
unskilled workers. 

By 1956, the great-hearted pric 
was wondering what he could do fi 
the many aging women living in tl 
downtown area, Catholic ladies wh 
were compelled, because of low i: 
come, to live deprived and cf*en des 
late lives. Often, their neighbors wei 
unfortunate ones who have little 1 
spect for themselves—or others. 

He came to the conclusion th 
homes for the aged was not the a 
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FIRST FLOWER 


Between the smudge 
where snow melted 
and the snow itself 
by rain pelted 
appeared the crocus 
in holy-week purple 
and the promise 
of a better day. 
—RaALpPH THomMaAS, S. 


swer. “To believe that we can he 
the aging by building more Catho! 
homes for the aging is to mark our- 
selves far behind the times. The sick 
and the helpless need such home 
more of them. But those who ca 
still take care of themselves nec 
good Catholic housing.” 

It was not until 1957 that he w: 
able to purchase a run-down _hote 
one that could be converted into wh 
he wanted for his aging friends. 
took a lot of doing, much prayer an 
faith as well, but the Madonna Res 
dence Hotel finally opened its doors 
in 1958 to grateful ones. 

When asked where all the mon 
came from to make these wonderfi! 
things possible, Father said, “The: 
is only one word for that: Providenc 
People like to call it a miracle. T! 
truth is that the Lord simply inspir« 
goodwill in countless people and th« 
gave spontaneously. We Franciscai 
are only instruments of His will. 

“No part of our program has h: 
the benefit of financial assistance fro 
any organization, government, fi 
ternal or religious. There have _ be« 
no grants, no endowments—just tl! 
generosity of people.” 

One of my friends, a banker, w! 
contributes consistently to Fath 
Alfred’s cause, as he calls it, say 
“What this great priest is and wh: 
he expresses, in this materialistic an 
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calculating world, has a charm and an 
attraction for people everywhere, 
people who want and need so much 
to believe in something better than 
what they see around them too often 
every day. They give to Father Al- 
ed’s poor and this giving makes 
‘hem feel a part of what he is doing 
a good feeling indeed. 

I'm not talking about just a few 
eople, either. The rich and the poor 
emselves, the important and the 
»scure—all of them give at one time 
- another or consistently by buying 
emberships in this man’s tremendous 
ganization.” 

Many volunteers give their labor 
o. The Dining Room and the other 
ograms require staffs. For the Ma- 
mna’s benefit, there is a Madonna 
uild, a large group of Catholic 
omen, many of them wives of pro- 
ssional and business men. Among 
ie things they have provided are the 
;ews in the chapel, the Station 
plaques, some of the statues, carpet- 
g for the hotel, and the community 
tchen. 

There are two rooms in the hotel 
iat are never rented. They are the 
Christ Rooms, so named because of 
His commandment, “Whatsoever you 
do for the least of my children... 
vou do for me.” The homeless, the 
stranded, the destitute woman, old 
or young, of any race or belief, can 
find temporary haven free of charge 
in one of these rooms. Until she can 
make other arrangements, she occu- 
pies the room and is given a card that 
permits her to eat without cost in the 
cafeteria. 

I asked Mrs. Dorr, “How do these 
poor ones learn of the rooms?” 

“Every social agency in the city 
knows of them. The Travelers Aid 
Society and welfare organizations—all 
of them refer needy women to us. The 
rooms are usually occupied.” 

While the Madonna was being pre- 
pared and made to conform with 
Father Alfred’s standards, crews of 
volunteer workers labored long and 
hard to get it into shape. The base- 
ment, today a totally beautiful and 
roomy area for recreation and reading, 
was in appalling condition. The floor 
was completely covered with a thick 
layer of many years’ accumulation of 
discarded objects and dirt. 

One day a worker came across a 
battered picture under the debris. 
“lt brushed off most of the dirt,” he 

id, “and was stunned to find I held 

1 old and lovely picture of Our Lady 

Guadalupe in my hands. How it 

ippened to be here in this filthy 

isement no one can guess.” 

But Father Alfred saw nothing 

\ysterious about it. “It was a definite 
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sign that we had Our Lady’s approval. 
We named the hotel for her.” 

The picture, immaculate and shin- 
ing now, hangs in the lobby of the 
hotel. “It is my dearest wish,” said 
Father Alfred, “that duplicates of it 
will hang in Madonna houses for the 
aging, for single men and women and 
married couples. too, across the face 
of America one day.” He smiled and 
his eyes shone. “Why not across the 
world?” + 


— 





Make the Rosary Personal 
Continued from page 9 

following His inspirations. Have you 
ever tried, for one single day, to heed 
all the interior promptings of the 
Spirit? 

In the fourth glorious mystery, you 
should sometimes represent this glori- 
fication in body and soul as happening 
to you personally. Roses and _ lilies 
may not be found in your tomb, as 
legend says they were in Mary’s, but 
that is inconsequential. The important 
thing is that you prepare now by 
mortifying your bodily members 
through labor, penance, and _ self- 
denial. If you suffer here with the 
Mother of Sorrows, you shall be eter- 
nally happy with the “Cause of our 
Joy” in heaven. 

In the last glorious mystery, why 
not ask Jesus to let you put the 
radiant crown of glory on His 
Mother’s head? This is her Coronation 
Day, and all heaven acclaims_ its 
Queen. The Father rejoices in the 
triumph of His Daughter. The Sen 
proclaims His exultant and _ grateful 
love. The Holy Spirit takes His delight 
in His faithful Spouse. You crown 
Mary and hear her whisper that some 
day she will return the favor by 
crowning you for a joyous. eternity. 
Each day on earth brings you that 
much closer to your Coronation Day. 
How are you preparing for the glori- 
ous event? 

Make the Rosary personal by 
putting yourself into each of its sacred 
mysteries, and watch that guilty feel- 
ing disappear. For vou will be praying 
as Marv and the Church desire, and 
as your best spiritual interests require. 
Why not try some such method of 
meditation the next time you reach 
for your prayer beads. t 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 

the souls of the faithful departed, and 

particularly the deceased subscribers and 

their near relatives whose deaths have 

been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 
be said for them. 


George Roeding, Mrs. William Quinlan, 
Margaret Znovena, Mary Gmitter, 
Eugene A. Haas, William F. Daley, 
Mary E. Cotter, Bridget Cotter, William 
M. Cotter, Katherine Cusack, Mrs. James 
J. Laughlin, Anna Hedderman, Mary 
Martello, Frank J. Hirten, Felix Bradley, 
Mrs. M. O’Brien, Francis Mason, Nora 
Purcell, Rita Stupple, Charles Collins, 
Miss Catherine Carbin, Thomas Mc- 
Cluskey, Ellen MclIssac, Winifred Me- 
Manus, Mrs. Patrick J. Madigan, William 
E. Gibbons, Mike Pevcaire, Mr. & Mrs. 
Joe Corner, Miss Alice R. Merrick, Miss 
Helen A. Conners, John H. Gaudet, 
Albert Ring, Edward J. Ryan, Mrs. Ivan 
Padar, Sr., Mrs. Alex Campbell, Steve 
Volman, William W. Malleson, Valen- 
tine Ruttinger, Joseph Stratton, Antoin- 
ette Baccari, Mrs. R. Tooma, Bertha 
Thornton, Anna Holick, Evelyn Healy, 
Neil Parlermo, Margaret Devereaux, 
Margaret Znovena, Joseph Fedel, Joseph 
Walcott, J. A. Walsh, William J. Young, 
Mrs. K. Zoeller, Patrick McNicholas, 
Terence A. Brady, William Papaleo, 
Stephen Otto Weiss, Francis Reilly, 
Charles Smith, Mary Scott, Edward Car- 
ville, Rose Beitan, Dorothy Dunn, Flor- 
ence Gill, Anna O’Brien, Paul Costello, 
James Roth, Bridget Gunn, Mary Mor- 
oney, Helena Collins, Michael McGrath, 
James O’Reilly, Catherine O’Reilly, Paul 
Dechant, Helen McGuire, Mrs. ee 
McKenzie, Susan McNamara, Anne 
Neville, Bernard Gillen, Daddy Johnson, 
Mr. & Mrs. Jules Ory, Margaret Choput, 
Isabella Feid, Elizabeth Riley, Shirley 
Rose George A. Schroeder, Johnnie 
Bacsu, Mr. Joe Volman, Josephine Fal- 
kowski, Loretta McGuire, Jane Stanley, 
Margaret Barry, Josephine Sparks, Mary 
Toal, Mary Thompson, Mrs. M. A. Roth, 
Lavina Henderson, Lucia De Rosa, Mr. 
& Mrs. L. Di Carlo, John Hannigan, 
Edwin Dooley, Teresa Walsh, William 
H. Ward, Alfred Zawistowski, Claudi- 
lore Depolantino, Kieran Harford, John 
H. Buhs, James Fitzgerald, Mary Collins, 
T. Curley, Louis P. Touchet, Cecile La 
Joie Richer, Charles Coughlin, George 
Lehner, Eugene Chaiffe, James Mc- 
Carthy, Sarah J. De Maina, Mary Kk. 
Fagan, James Morrissey, John Kohot, 
Michael J. O'Neill, Mary Beck Lynch, 
James Comaskey, Thomas McCann, Pete 
Kovaletz, Charlotte V. Crowley, Mary 
H. Corbett, Sister M. Lucy Smith, 
Katherine Rahm, Victor Laverdure, 
Joseph Snopko, Very Rev. Fr. Patrick 
O’Flynn, Nellie Baldwin, Mrs. William 
Lawler, Joseph G. Runzo, James Parkin, 
Edward Redar, Mrs. Adeline J. Harnois, 
Mrs. Harold Guidry, Joseph Haberkern, 
Charles John Reilly, William Rosner, 
Arthur Mott, Sister Mary Theresa, 
Patricia Potter, Maria Mega, Nicholas 
Corrado, John Vincent D’Aloia, Anthony 
Corrado, Daniel B. Ryan, James L. 
Purcell, Daniel Haas, William V. Fen- 
nell, Fr. Alex Hetherington, Mary Little, 
Fernande La Force, Mr. Santa-Donato, 
Carlos F. Perera, Mr. Galligan, Mrs. 
Timothy Cox, Herbert L. Doyle, Jr., 
Richard Dolin, Michael Nicastro, Mrs. 
Katie Piekenbrock, Mr. John | Simon, 
Ronald Reed Le Blanc, Mrs. T. Joseph 
McGinn, Louis L. Smolik, C. R. Marks, 
Mrs. Mary Kucker, Mr. Frank Ainsa, 
Miss Anita Magee, Mr. J. Oftring, 
Patricia Mary Browne, J. Louis Maher, 
Helen Walsh, Sister Mary Borromeo, 
Alice Brown, James C. Brennan, John 
Pszszolkowska, Patrick McBride, Ed- 
ward Ingeman, Julia McNeil, Mary 
Krause, Sarah Morrow, Mary Donnelly. 
John V. Nugent, Romolo D’ Aloia. 
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FILMS 


Ir HAS ALWAys seemed to me that 
an extraordinarily large number of 
Catholic movie-goers have two un- 
fortunate attitudes towards motion 
pictures. The first of these—which is 
shared by countless people of other 
faiths—is that the motion picture is 
simply a diversion which even at its 
best does not deserve the kind of 
serious attention that a novel, poem or 
stage play does. The second and re- 
lated assumption is that all critical 
obligations towards a movie are satis- 
fied once it has been given a moral 
rating. This is one reason why so 
much Catholic motion picture criti- 
cism has rightly been accused of 
being negative. 


MOTION PICTURES AN ART FORM 

Catholics who have these assump- 
tions of course do talk about the 
pictures they see in other connections 
than those of morality, but what they 
say tends to be simply haphazard talk 
which cannot come to real grips with 
its subject because of a fundamental 
lack of respect for it and because of a 
lack of critical vocabulary has some- 
thing to do with their quality. There 
is a real connection, that is, between 
the belief that the movies are at best 
morally safe but idle pastimes and the 
fact that so many of them are little 
else. 

I am happy to report that a Cath- 
olic publisher, Sheed and Ward, and 
two noted Catholic authors, Frank 
Getlein and Father Harold C. Gard- 
iner, S.J., have taken it upon them- 
selves to correct this situation with 
their book Movies, Morals and Art. 
It is designed “to meet repeated 
papal injunctions that the motion 
picture be made the object of serious 
positive study by Catholics.” It aims 
to serve the needs of college or adult 
education classes and film clubs. | 
can’t imagine a better book for the 
purpose. 

In the first half of the book Mr. 
Getlein, who is art critic for the New 
Republic, concerns himself with the 
art of the film. For him the motion 
picture is a legitimate art form that 
deserves serious attention, and he 
manages to prove his point more pro- 
vocatively in less space than any other 
study I know of. In one hundred 
pages he encompasses the theory, 
early history and technical develop- 
ment of the film and in the process 
gives the reader a good deal about the 
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arts in general and about those popu- 
lar arts—particularly the popular song 
—that one needs to understand if he is 
to understand the movies. I found 
particularly enlightening his treat- 
ment of the time element in the movie 
and his exposition of the effect on the 
movie of the star system. 

Those who use this book might 
supplement it with Arthur Knight’s 
The Liveliest Art, which is available 
as an inexpensive paperback. Mr. 
Knight’s book, which is a panoramic 
history of the movies, will give the 
reader those details of its subject 
which Mr. Getlein must of necessity 
sketch in rather quickly. 


CHALLENGE OF TELEVISION 

Statistics show that while the movie 
screens have been growing larger and 
larger since the coming of TV, the 
movie audiences have been growing 





smaller. During the  pre-television 
vears of 1946 and 1947 some estim- 
ates placed weekly movie attendance 
at 90 million. By the summer of 1956 
this attendance had dropped to an 
all-time low of 35 million a week. 
Many small local movie houses were 
forced to close because they had lost 
so many “regulars” who came several 
times a week to see a film regardless 
of what kind of a film it was. Evi- 
dently by 1956 they had decided to 
stay at home and watch TV. 

Thus in the period of fifty vears 
the screen had apparently reached its 
highest popularity and a decline in 
audience appeal had set in. But the 
challenge of TV has been met by 
stereophonic sound, wide screen, and 
the dynamic frame. At the present 
time the motion picture is an era oi 
change. Its future will depend upon 
how the three elements—technicians, 
artists, and audience—resolve — the 
problem. 

Father Gardiner concerns himself 
in his half of the book with the moral 
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dimension of the movies. However, he 
is also concerned with the art of the 
movie, since he believes that bad 
morals make bad art. Readers who 
are familiar with Father Gardiner’: 
literary criticism in the national Jesuit 
weekly America will find here th« 
very lucid exposition they are familia: 
with. They will also find that detaile: 
familiarity with contemporary Ame 
ican culture without which it is har 
to make either technical or mora 
sense out of the movie. 

A current film to which we coul 
apply both artistic and moral pri 
ciples for an evaluation would be T/i 
Misfits. Despite extentive publicit 
deriving from the fact that it wa 
Clark Gable’s last film and that 
marked the collapse of the Mariiy 
Monroe-Arthur Miller marriage, th 
film has just about no story of its ow 
to tell. Perhaps this is why the direct: 
utilized, whenever possible, the cha 
acteristic box office appeal associate 
with the leading lady. 

Some readers who have rea 
Father Gardiner’s Norms for tli 
Novel, or perhaps his pamphlet Tenets 
for Readers and Book Reviewers, ma 
feel that they can skip this part of the 
book. This would be a mistake and 
great loss to them. The moral prin- 
ciples of the book are freshly applied 
here, as they must be, in the clarif 
cation of moral problems that a1 
special to motion pictures. There i 
besides, the application of principl 
to a great number of particular motion 
pictures, many of them of a contro- 
versial nature. I liked especially his 
chapter on “The Virus of False 
Values,” which corrects the ove 
emphasis upon sex in so much Cath- 
olic criticism of the movies, and his 
last chapter on “Aesthetic and Spiri'- 
ual Growth Through the Films.” He: 
unlikely as this approach may seem to 
some, he makes a point which must | 
made both for himself and Mr. Ge 
lein and he makes it quite co 
vincingly. 

In short, a first rate book. It w:! 
help its readers go to the movies wi! } 
a greater and more discriminatii 
pleasure, and it will help them ta 
more intelligently about those plea 
ures afterwards—which is an impo 
tant part of going to the movies. 
will also help to correct the impre 
sion Catholics so often give of beii 
purely negative in their evaluation 
motion pictures. Finally, by helpi 
to cultivate a more perceptive auc 
ence it may even encourage tl 
making of better pictures. 

—Joun P. Sis* 
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OW SOON THE MEMORY OF A DEPARTED LOVED ONE IS FORGOTTEN. HOW 
GOOD GOD IS TO HAVE GIVEN US THE POWER OF PRAYER...TO HELP 
1OSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES...THE SOULS IN PURGATORY ! 


Keep them in lasting memory by enrolling your departed Privileges of membership: 1. Remembrance in 6,000 
loved ones in the Graymoor Purgatorial Society. masses said each year for the living and the dead. 
The living may also be enrolled and participate in 2. Remembrance in 30,000 other masses each year. 
the spiritual benefits during life and after death. 3. A share in all the prayers and spiritual works of the 
Why not enroll yourself and your family ! Graymoor Friars. 


PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York Full payment $________ Partial payment $ 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as I have indicated below: 


—_ Living 

Single membership $5.00 Deceased Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 
Send to. Enrolled by. 
Street. Street 
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A LISTEN IN 


Listen to. 


The Ave Marie Hour 
Radio’s Finest Catholic Drama 











Program 


Listen to: ) 


The Lives of the Saints beautifully 
portrayed 


LISten ALTER: 


Checking your local paper for 
station and time 


Listen FOR: 


Details on how to get your Radio 
Rosary Booklet free—listen ths 
week 











